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NOTES FOR A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EDWARD 
FITZGERALD. 
(See 9 8S. v. 201, 221, 241.) 

Stnce my former notes were printed, I 
have been successful, through the kindness 
of friends, in obtaining collations of some of 
the rarer editions of TitzGerald’s books, of 
which I was only able to give a brief mention 
previously. Each of these little works 
possesses its special points of interest. 

1862. 

Rubaiyat | of | Omar Khayyam, | Re-printed 
Privately from the London Edition; | with an 
extract | from the | Calcutta Review, | No. LIX, 
March 1856; | A Note by M. Garcin de Tassy, | and 
Lome additional quatrains. | [Line.] Madras: | 


Collation :—Octavo: pp. ii and x and 18 and 8 
and 18, total xii and 44, consisting of: Title-page 
as above ; on verso “ Fifty Copies Printed” between 
two lines [pp. i, ii); Second Title-page as under : 

Rubaiyat | of |Omar Khayyam, | the Astro- 
nomer-Poet of Persia. | Translated into English 
Verse. | [Line.] ae | Bernard Quaritch, | 
Castle Street, Leicester Square. | 1859. | [Line.] 
ee | Re-Printed from the London Edition. | 

Pp. [i, ii, verso blank]; Introduction, headed as 
in edition, pp. [i}—x; Text, pp. [1]}—13; 


Notes, pp. [14]—17; p. [18, blank and unnumbered]; 
Title-page as under : 

Note | sur | Les Rubd’iyat de "Omar Khaiyam, | 
var M. Garcin de Tassy, | Membre de l'Institut. | 
Paris. | Imprimerie Impériale. | Line.] | 
M DCCC LVIL. 

Pp. [l, 2, verso blank]; Text, pp. (3]—7, p. [8 

blank and unnumbered}, followed + * From the 
Calcutta Review, No. LIX, March 1856,” pp. [1J— 
14; “‘Some More of Omar's Quatrains,” pp. 15-17; 
p. [18 blank and unnumbered}. Issued in a green 
cloth limp binding, with a label containing the 
title, ** Rubaiyat | of | Omar Khayyam,” within an 
ornamental border, pasted on the top cover. 
Of the contents of this very scarce brochure, 
the ‘ Rubaiyat’ are a literal reprint of the 
first London edition ; the note by the learned 
Orientalist, M. Garcin de Tassy, is reprinted 
from the Journal Asiatique ; the article from 
the Calcutta Review was written by Prof. 
E. B. Cowell ; and the additional quatrains, 
fifteen in number, and dated “ Adiyar, 
Dec. 20, 1862,” are by Dr. Whitley Stokes, 
who is understood to have been the editor of 
the volume. The copy which I have had the 
advantage of using has also six additional 
quatrains, together with a note by Dr. 
Stokes, pasted into appropriate places in the 
text, together with a few interesting addi- 
tions in manuscript and print. 


1871. 

Salaman & Absal | An Allegory. | From the Per- 
sian | of Jami. | Ipswich: | Cowell’s Steam Printing 
Works, Butter Market. | [Line.] | 1871. 

Collation:—Small quarto: pp. ii and 46, con- 
sisting of: Frontispiece, as in first edition; Title- 
page as above, [i, verso blank and unnumbered]; 
Text, pp. |1)—42; Appendix, 43-45; p. blank 
and unnumbered }. Issued in dark green limp cloth 
binding, with gold line border, and red leather 
back ; no lettering ; edges cut and coloured red. 

This volume seems to have been privately 
printed in a very limited issue. The text 
varies greatly both from that of the first 
edition of 1856 and that of the third of 1879. 
The introductory part is, indeed, entirely 
different. In the ‘Chronological List’ of 
FitzGerald’s books which were exhibited by 
the Caxton Club, of Chicago, in January, 
1899, a copy is described in the following 
terms :— 

“This copy has the title-page and text of the 
second separate edition, bound up with the ‘ Life 
of Jami’ (with many corrections in FitzGerald’s 
handwriting) of the first, and was the editorial 
copy, used by Mr. Quaritch for his collected edi- 
tion.” 

I have no doubt that the copy in question 
was “made up” by FitzGerald by the addi- 
tion of the introductory matter of the first 
edition, but it can hardly have been used 
editorially by Mr. Quaritch for his collected 
edition, as on a comparison of the copy 
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which has been kindly lent me by Mr. Aldis 
Wright for the purpose, I find that it entirely 
differs from the text of Mr. Quaritch’s 
collected edition, which was apparently 
reprinted from the third edition of 1879. As 
the only copies of this edition which have 
come under my notice contain alterations 
and corrections in FitzGerald’s handwriting, 
there can be little doubt that it was printed 
with his sanction, and probably by his in- 
structions.* 
1879. 

(Readings in Crabbe.] 

Collation:—pp. [iv unnumbered] and 242, con- 
sisting of: Haat-title, * Readings | in | Crabbe’s 
“Tales of the Hall”’ | pp. [i, ii blank); Intro- 
ductory Note, pp. [iii, iv]; Text, pp. [1]—242. At 
the bottom of p. 242 is the Imprint, “ Billing & 
Sons, Printers, Guildford, Surrey.” Issued in red 
cloth boards, lettered upwards along the back, 
* Readings in Crabbe.’ 

This is the first issue of the ‘ Readings,’ of 
which a few copies were presented by Fitz- 
Gerald in 1879 to his more intimate friends. 
The copy from which the foregoing collation 
is made was given to the late Sir W. Frederick 
Pollock. The Introductory Note, consisting 
of one leaf, contains the extract from Jeffrey's 
article in the Edinburgh Review, 1819, which 
was reprinted in the later revised ‘ Introduc- 
tion,’ and also the following remarks :— 

“In this abstract of the poem some readings of 
the poet’s original MS., quoted in his son’s edition, 
have been adopted in the text. 

** Many omissions, and some transposal of the text, 
have here and there occasioned the change of some 
pronoun, or particle, connecting one paragraph 
with another originally separated from it. 

**And some words have inadvertently slipped 
from my ‘copy’ into the text, of which (as of some 
other errata) i subjoin the right reading, marked in 
italics.” 

Here follow the nineteen errata printed in 
a note at p. xi of the 1883 issue. 

The ‘ Readings in Crabbe’ remained in this 
state until Pobreney, 1881, when, as I am 
informed by the printers, Messrs. Billing & 
Sons, fifty-six copies of the ‘ Introduction ’ in 
its original state were printed, and the work, 
with this ‘ Introduction,’ constituted the 1882 
issue which I have previously described. In 
June, 1883, 200 copies of the revised ‘ Intro- 
duction’ were printed, and it is in this form 
that the work is most commonly met with. 

It may, in conclusion, be interesting to 
note that FitzGerald wrote a notice of 
Bernard Barton’s death, which appeared in 
the Jpswich Journal for 24 February, 1849. | 
* A copy of this edition, bound up with the third 
edition of the * Rubaiyat,’ and containing MS. notes 
by FitzGerald, sold for 13/. 5s. in Mr. Virtue Tebbs’s 
sale at Sotheby’s on 25 June. 


may also refer readers interested in the 
growth of FitzGerald’s mind and the forma- 
tion of his habits of thought to an interesting 
account of a commonplace book formerly in 
his possession, which originally appea in 
the Bookman for May, 1892, “an wan re- 
printed in ‘ Literary Anecdotes of the Nine- 
teenth Century,’ ii. 387. W. F. Pripgaux. 


“OWEN MEREDITH” AT THE DEVIL'S 
BRIDGE, LUCHON. 

One of the curiosities in the Wigan Public 
Library is a book of views of the French 
town of Luchon, in the Haute Garonne.* 
This contains the autograph of the brilliant 
Earl of Lytton and his eccentric mother 
Rosina, Lady Lytton, whose relations with 
her husband on son were not of the friend- 
liest. On the fly-leaf is the following :— 

“Souvenir of owr Honey Moon on the aniver- 
sary [sic] of your Wedding day, August 2Yth, 1858. 
Bagnierés [sic] de Luchon.—Robert Lytton.” 

Together thro’ the mountain pass 
We watch’d the torrent flow. 
The rock above how high it was! 
How deep the gulph below! 
A single plank the torrent spann’d 
From mountain ridge to ridge ; 
And, in the language of the land, 
*T was call’d ** The Devil’s Bridge.” 
Alas ! in life tis ever thus. 
God shows with mountain ridges 
The rugged path vouchsafed to us: 
The Devil builds us bridges : 
But you and I belov’d! were not 
So bent on elevation, 
As, arm in arm in that sweet spot, 
To wish to change our station. 
Unless I read life’s moral ill, 
eave the world’s hi i 
With deference, to the Mill 
_ These verses are a mere jeu desprit, but it 
is a little strange to find such unambitious 
sentiments expressed by one who afterwards 
touched life at so many points, who lived to 
impress the Oriental mind with the magni- 
ficence of his spectacular display as Viceroy 
of India, and later, when Ambassador to 
France, helped by his social charm and intel- 
lectual sympathy to promote good feeling 


* The Wigan Library is distinguished amongst 
municipal libraries by the extent and value of its 
literary possessions. The catalogue, compiled Wy 

H 


the excellent librarian, my friend Mr. H. T. 
Folkard, F.S.A., has now reached the end of the 
letter L, and registers the interesting relic described 
in the present note. The Wigan catalogue when 
completed will make a quarto of more than 3,000 
pages, and will be prized by bibliographers for its 
usefulness and painstaking accuracy. 
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between the two countries in difficult days. 
Notwithstanding the brilliant position at- 
tained by Lord Lytton, there is something 
pathetically incomplete both in his political 
and literary achievements. He cannot be 
said to have reached that rank either in 
statesmanship or literature at which he aimed. 
This may explain the sadness and unsatisfied 
longing of his verse. His poetry is in many 
respects remarkable, but it falls short of 
supreme excellence, and does not retain its 
hold on the public mind. Some lines, amongst 
the best he ever wrote, in ‘ Last Words’ seem 
to have a prophetic value. The hero of the 
m, a sensitive, second-rate poet who has 
ailed in his quest of fame, says to the faithful 
friend who sits by his early deathbed :— 
However I reason it out, there remains a failure 
time has not retrieved. 
I said I would live in all lives that beat, and love 
in all loves that be: 
I would crown me lord of all passions (and the 
passions were lord of me !) 
I would compass every circle, I would enter at 
every door, 
In the starry spiral of science, and the labyrinth 
of lore. 


A little knowledge will turn youth grey. And I 
stood chill in the sun, 

Naming you each of the roses; blest by the beauty 
of none. 


Talk not of Genius baffled. Genius is master of man. 
Genius does what it must, and Talent does what it 
can. 

Much might be said for, and against, this 
discrimination of the two forms of ability, 
but “genius baffled” seems a not inappro- 
priate description of Owen Meredith. Other- 
wise, we must class him as a man of the 
highest talent who just, and only just, fell 
short of genius. Vintram E. A. Axon. 

Moss Side, Manchester. 


MURAL MONUMENTS AT ST. MARGARET'S, 
WESTMINSTER, HIDDEN BY THE NEW 
ORGAN. 


(Continued from p. 2.) 


“In the | great vault | opposite to this spot | are 
deposited | the remains of | Jane | wife of the 
Hon” Francis Stuart | Son of Francis sixth Earl of 
Moray | and relict of the Rev*| Thomas Lewis 
O’Beirne | Lord Bishop of Meath; | who died on 
the 27" day | of September 1837 | Aged 83.” 

“To the Memory of Robert Peter Esq: Audito | 
of the Receipt her first husband who gave | to th’ 
use of y® poore of this parish One hun | dered 
pound, & of Edmund English her seco’d husband, 
a gentleman Kinde, | Courtious | and of great 
hospetalltie who gave 12 | poundes in annuitie for 
ever to y® same use, | Margaret their loving wife 
daughter of S* | John Tirell of Gipping Knight who 


likewise | hath bequeathed one hundred pound for | 


the | paaentngs of one yearlie an’uitie of 20 no | 
bles for ever to the aforesaid poore lame’ | tinge 
their death and for testification of | her dutifull 
love hath erected y® monume’t.” 


I have collected some very interesting 
notes upon the family of the Tyrells of 
Gipping, but they are too long for insertion 
here, and may have to be dealt with sepa- 
rately at some future time. 


“* Hereby lyeth the bodye | of alexander tompkyns 
| the fift sonne to Rich | ard tompkyns of Mann | 
ington uppon Wye in| the Countie of hereford | 
Esquior who was buri | ed in August in the | yeare 
of our lord god | 1615.” 

**Motes | Dn Elizabethe Vincent | Cornubiensi 
hujus nominis stirpe oriunda | Que | Nata apud 
indos Orientales regioni Bengalina | Huc migravit 
pre properum hic explorans tumulum | Annos q* 
jam dum exigens duodecim | mitem Deo Reddidit 
Animam | Et Proximo Sepulta Conditorio | Cine- 
ribus suos miscuit Consanguineis | Orta est Caus- 
simbazarie predicta Regione | Die 23° Julii anno 
CIOIMCLXXII | mortua est islingtoniz 29 Die ejus- 
dem mensis | Anno | Mverentissimos 
Relinquens Parentes | Qui amoris Dolorisy infandi | 

anc | Mnemosynen.” 

“To the Memory of | William Whateley | one of 
Her Majesty’s Counsel | formerly Churchwarden of 
this parish | and for nearly 30 years a resident 
therein | This tablet is erected by friends who 
desire gratefully | to record their sense of the 
wisdom, benevolence and piety | that adorned his 
life and endeared him to all who knew him. | Born 
November 2. 1794; Died November 15. 1862. | His 
remains are interred at Hayes, in the County of 
Kent. | Lord, I have loved the habitation of thy 
house. Ps xxiv.” 

“To the | Pious Memoryof | Elizabeth | Daughter 
of Richard Willis | late of this Parish Esgr : | by 
Prudence his 2" wife | the daughter of | Wymond 
Bridges Esqr: | She liv’d belov’d | A Great example 
of piety | Modesty and Ingenuity | She dyed a 
Virgin | much lamented | in the 28“ Year | of her 
upon the day of March | An: Dom: | 

‘ 


“In the Chancel Vault Beneath lie the Remains 
| of Sarah Daughter of Charles Lawrence Esq? | 
and wife of Sir Will™ Young, Bart. | who departed 
this life Jan. 6" 1791, zt. 38. | The above Sir William 
Young, Bart. died at Tobago (of which Island he 
was Governor) | 10 January 1815, aged 65 years; 
to whose Memory a Monument was erected at the 
| public Expense of the Colony in that Island, b 
the Unanimous Resolution of the Board | of oe 
and House of General Assembly in Testimony of 
their Respect and Regard. | 

In the vault beneath are also deposited the 
Remains of Brook Henry Young, Esy. late | Major 
of the 58" Regiment and Lieut Colonel in the Army, 
who died 21* day of Septem" 1813. | aged 33 years. 
His life was spent with Honour in the Service of 
his Country which he only | quitted when ill health 
would no longer permit hitn to perform the Duties 
of his Profession. | ” 
On the vase over the tablet is this inscription : 


“S.Y. | Conjugi. matri. | Emerits. dilectissime. | 
. 
merens. posuit. eheu! Viduus. | A.D. 


Upon the east wall of the north aisle are 
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to be found the following 
them of much interest to present-day parish- 
ioners as one or two of the families com 
memorated are still remembered :— 


“This Monument was Erected 
| of James Abbott: of James Street, 
| whose Remains lays deposited | in the Chancel 
Vault of this C burch : | He died the 4 April 1791, 
| Aged 43 years.” 

It may be well to mention that James Street 
has recently been renamed Buckingham Gate. 


** Here lyeth the Body* of | Ann Butler & Thomas 
| Her Eldest Sonn Daughter And | Heir to Edward 
Stone of this | Parrish Esqt & wife to Gregory 
Butler Second Sonn to Gre | gory Butler of Olde 
Acres in | The County of Durham, Esq. | She had 2 
Sonns and 5 Daugh 
| Generation Borne in this Parish | Being an In- 
habitant of it From | her Birth till her es the 
| 7'* of February 1668 in y® | 81 yeare of her 

** Sacred | to the Memory of | James Chalne 
Esq’ | who died 20% November 1830, aged 89 years 
|and Elizabeth his wife | who died “16% March 
1834, aged 77 years | and Whose remains are de- 
posited in the Vault | beneath this place. 

“Sacred to the Memory of | M™ Peggy Cooper 
wife of Henry Frederick C ooper 
who died the 8“ March 1829 
of Henry, son of the above named | Mr Henry 
Frederick and M™ Peggy Cooper | who died the 
22" of October 1820, aged 17 years | Also of the 
above named 
died the 23" of May 1843, aged 71 years. 

“In the Vault beneath | are deposited the 
Remains of | the Rev’ James Evans, A.M. | 38 
years Rector of St Olave’s, Southwark, | who in the 
1ope of a blessed Immortality | departed this life | 
on the 2" of September 1815 howl 79 Years, | To| 
the Memory of the best of Husbands | this Tablet 
is placed | by his afflicted Widow | Mary Evans. 

“Sacred | to the Memory of | Gen' Sir William 
Payne Gallwey, Bar‘ | Colonel of the 3“ Dragoon 
Guards | who died on the 16" April, 1831 | Aged 72 
‘ears | and whose remains are deposited | in a 
Vault near this place.” 

“In Memory of | Mt Thomas Gullan formerly of 
King Street in this parish | who died 28 January 
1800 aged 62 years. | Also of Ann Gullan wife of 
the said Mt Thomas Gullan | who died 17% October 
1798, aged 56 years | Also of Ann Phillips wife of 
M’ Phillips | and daughter of Mt Thomas Gullan 
and Ann his wife 
25 years. | Also of Ester Issabella Gullan, another 
daughter of the abovenamed | who died 20% Sep- 
tember 1802, aged 21 years 
Gullan, eldest son of Mt Thomas Gullan | who died 
2» May 1841, aged 71 years. | Also of Maria Sarah 
Gullan, wife of Mt Thomas Gullan, junior | now 
of Great Deans Yard, Westminster, | who died 
14" November 1825, aged 43 years | Also of the 
last named M' Thomas Gullan | of Deans Yard 
Westminster | who died 16% December 1857, aged 
83 years. 


Mr. Thomas Gullan was a much respected 


inhabitant of St. Margaret’s parish, in which 
he carried on the business of a livery-stable 
keeper and jobmaster in Boar’s Head Yard, 
King Street, for many years, from which he 


tablets, several of 


to the Memory 
Westminster 


M* Henry Frederick Cooper | who | 


ters & was her Selfe the Fifth | 


who died 24 October 1792, aged | 


Also of M* Richard | 


| gardens without Bishopps gate against the Spitle, 
of this Parish | 
Aged 57 Years | Also 


ultimately retired, being succeeded by his 
son Thomas (junior). He, in his turn, retired 
from business and lived in Dean’s Yard, on 
the Terrace, which will before long give 
ylace to the stately pile of the Church House, 
wet Head Yard and King Street have been 
demolished within the last twelve months. 

. HaRLAND-OXLEY. 

(To be 


Ricuarp CrasHaw.—Underthedate 2 June, 
1631, Richard Smyth records the death of one 
“Richard Crashaw, a rich citizen of the Ex- 
change” (‘Obituary,’ Camd. Soc., p. 6). It 
seemed worth while to unearth this worthy’s 
will (P.C.C., 69 St. John) on the chance of 
| finding some mention of a greater Richard 
Crashaw, even the “poet and saint.” The 
search was rewarded, as the following extract 
from the will shows :— 

“Item I give and bequeath unto Richard Cra- 
shawe my godsonn sonne of Willyam Crashawe 
late of White Chappell preacher my house and two 


and my house att Bassing Hall in London, and my 
house at Mortelacke in the countie of Surrey, To 
hould the same to the said Richard Crashawe and 
his heires for his better mainetenance and education 
in learning and for the good respecte which I beare 
unto his father, And also I give to my said God 
sonne twentie poundes in money to buie him bookes 
or other thinges needfull.” 

At the date of the will (26 April, 1631) the 
| poet was still at the Charterhouse. 

Richard Crashaw (or Croshawe, as he pre- 
ferred to spell his name) was a Derbyshire 
man. He became Master of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company and deputy of Broad Street Ward. 
He was buried at the age of seventy in the 
| parish of St. Bartholomew by the Exchange, 
where he had lived for thirty-one years. In 
1636 his executors erected a ‘cenotaph to his 
memory in the north aisle of the chancel of 
All Saints’ Church, Derby. Thereon it is 
recorded that in the great plague of 1625, 
neglecting his own safety, he abode in the 
city to provide for the relief of the sick poor, 
and left by will for lectures and charitable 
uses above 4,000/.,to which his executors added 
9007. of his estate (Lysons, ‘ Mag. Brit.,’ 
vol. v. p. 117; Glover, ‘County of Derby,’ 
nent i “vol. ii. p. 493). 

One of his executors was his nephew, John 
Croshawe, of Heanor, Derbyshire. The "eldest 
son of this John Croshawe was Richard 
Croshawe, a student of the Inner Temple, to 


which he was admitted in 1628 (Cooke, ‘Inner 
Temple Students, 1547-1660,’ p. 257). Be- 
coming weary of riotous living, he published 


in 1640 a curious booklet with the title 
“Visions, or Hels Kingdome, And the Worlds 
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Follies and Abuses, Strangely displaied by 
Rk. C. of the Inner Temple Gent. Titer the 
first fruits of a reformed life.” It is dedicated 
to his uncle, Sir Thomas Metham, of Metham, 
in the county of York, Knt. The address 
‘to the Students of the Innes of Court” and 
that “ to the Reader” are both very edifying, 
but the repentant Richard forgot to mention 
that his work is merely a loose translation 
from the ‘ Visions’ of Quevedo. 
Ira Testor. 


Verses BY THE Rev. WILLIAM ROBERTSON. 
—The following beautiful lyric was written 
by the late Rev. William Robertson, minister 
of Monzievaird, and so far as is known has not 
been published. Mr. Robertson was a man 
of great talents and varied acquirements. 
Two hymns of his composition in the Scot- 
tish Hymnal, the ‘Te Been’ and the bap- 
tismal hymn, generally sung at baptisms in 
all the Scotch churches, are of extraordinary 
merit. He was a grand-nephew of the Rev. 
Dr. William Robertson, Principal of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and author of the 
‘History of Charles V.’ and the ‘ History of 
Scotland.’ The verses seem worthy of being 
embalmed in the pages of ‘ N. & Q/:— 

The varied seasons come and go, 
The stars wane in the sky, 

The waves of ocean ebb and flow, 
And time rolls swiftly by. 

Our future stretches far away, 
Our past is but a night; 

It seems as if *twere yesterday 
When first we saw the light. 

For memory lets no cloud be hung 
On childhood’s painted page ; 

Each lost companion there is young, 
And still undimm’d by age. 

We may be frail and wrinkled now 
With four score years of care, 

But bright and smooth remains his brow, 
For childhood lingers there. 

That changeless image preacheth best 
Life’s short, uncertain day, 

For death shall soon each soul arrest, 
And fix its fate for aye. 

O Thou who ever art the same, 
From change and turning free, 

May we unchanging fear Thy name 
And dwell at last with Thee ! 

A. G. 
Auchterarder. 


Srpney Hersert.—In the July Fortnightly, 
article ‘Concerning Hosts and Hostesses,’ 
p. 77, we read, “Sidney Herbert, who was 
afterwards Lord Pembroke.” But was he? 
He was created Lord Herbert of Lea, and 
did not live to become Lord Pembroke, 
although his son did. Had he become so, | 


his widow, Lady Herbert of Lea, still alive, 
would be Countess of Pembroke. 
GrorceE ANGus. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


DANTEIANA.—There is a trivial mistake to 
mention, not worthy of note perhaps were it 
not for the fact that it occurs in two Italian 
commentators upon Dante. It is to be found 
in the twelfth canto of the ‘ Purgatorio,’ where 
the poet is looking at the figures of those who 
were humbled for their pride. One of these 
is Rehoboam, and Fraticelli in a _ note 
remarks :— 

“Il popolo lo (Roboamo) preg a voler diminuire 
le gravezze imposte da Salomone et egli: ‘il padre 
mio vi batté con flagelli, ma io vi batterd con gli 
scorpioni.’ I] popolo si mosse a rumore, e delle 
dodici trib del suo regno, gli se ne ribellarono 
undici.” 

This, of course, is incorrect, as of the twelve 
tribes Benjamin and Judah remained faith- 
ful to Rehoboam, so that ten tribes revolted 
from him. Baldassari Lombardi also gives 
the number of the disaffected tribes as eleven. 
The mistake arises from the fact that in the 
Biblical account of the rebellion Judah and 
Benjamin are counted together as one tribe. 
T. P. ARMsTRONG. 


WILLIARME, WATCHMAKER.—Britten, 
in his ‘Old Clocks and Watches and their 
Makers,’ recently published, merely mentions 
this early London maker, under the name of 
“ Pierre Willerme,” as admitted of the Clock- 
makers’ Company in 1648. From a MS. 
return of “Strangers” dwelling within Alders- 
gate Ward, October, 1635, in my possession, I 
find that at the latter date he resided in the 
varish of St. Botolph, and had then been in 
Pngland twelve years, being a native of 


“ Ecstacy.”—It is curious to find this mis- 
spelling cropping up every now and then in 
unexpected places. There are two examples 
of it in Mr. Stephen Phillips's ‘ Marpessa’ 
(Lane). Curiously enough both appear in 
the address delivered to the heroine by no 
less a personage than the unshorn Apollo. 
This sentence occurs on p. 17 :— 

But if thou ‘It live with me, then shalt thou bide 

In mere felicity above the world, 

In peace alive and moving, where to stir 

Is ecstacy, and thrilling is repose. 

Two pages later the wielder of the silver 
bow, with slight inelegance of form in the 
close of his announcement, valiantly ex- 
claims :— 

And I will carry thee above the world, 

To share my ecstacy of flinging beams, 

And scattering without intermission joy, 
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The much-suffering compositor is a con- 
venient scapegoat on whom to place the 
burden of anomalies in orthography ; but 


| 


| 


recurring specimens within something like a | 


score of lines are suggestive of deliberate 
choice. Thomas Bayne. 


“ COMMANDEER.” — What appears to have 
been the earliest ofticial use outside South 
Africa of the now familiar Boer word com 
mandeer was inatelegram from Rear-Admiral 
Bruce at Taku, sent from Chi-fu on 24 June, 
and issued by the Admiralty on the follow- 
ing day, which contained the following 
passage :— 

“Have commandeered small coasting steamer 
for taking troops, sick and wounded, across the 
bar to Wei-hai-wei, where | intend making tem- 
porary base hospital and asylum for refuge. 


F. Ropers. 


THe or THE “ F. G. 
Hilton Price, F.S.A., in “7 interesting 
brochure on Child’s Bank, No. l, Fleet Street, 
which has existed for nearly two centuries 
and a half on the site of the house which 
originally bore this sign, observes that it 
appears to have originated in the sign of a 
tavern, or at any rate it was first mentioned 
with reference toa tavern, as may be gathered 
from the following paragr: aph, extracted from 
Beaufoy’s ‘Tokens, p. 75: “The Banking 
House of Messrs. Childs was, in King James 
the First’s reign, a public ordinary, the sign 
being the ‘ Mz arygold.’ It may ti. fore be 
worth while to point out that in the inquisi- 
tion post mortem of Henry Leighe, gentle- 
man, who died on 9 April, 1568, and whose 
inquisition was taken on 7 July following, 
the jurors found that the deceased was seized, 
inter alia, of a messuage in the parish of 
St. Dunstan, Fleet Street, 

“late in the tenure of John Onley, now divided 
into 3 small messuages in the several tenures of the 
said Henry Leighe, John Burden, and Roger Mellie : 
which said messuage in the tenure of the said 
Henry Leighe is now called the Marigowlde”; 

and further, 

“the said Henry and Elizabeth his wife being so 
seised, the said //enry made his will 6 April, 1568, 
and thereby bequeathed as follows: I will that 
Alice Leigh wife of my son Gerrard Leigh have for 
term of her life my dwelling house in Fleetstreet 
called the Marigould, according to a certain lease 
by me to her ‘letten,’ and all other my lands, 
rents, services, &c.. within the City of London and 
the suburbs thereof of which | am seised in posses 
sion or reversion, for the better bringing up of the 
children of my said son.” —Chan. Ing. p.m., 10 
Eliz., No. 81. 

It therefore a pears that the house in ques 
tion was not only known as “The Marygold ” 
fifty years be ies the earliest date recorded by 
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Mr. Hilton Price, but that it was Spears 


|}a dwelling-house occupied by a family of 


respectability and standing within the City 
of London. PRIDEAUX, 


Tue Rev. SAMUEL MARSDEN, OF PARAMATTA, 

In the ‘ Memoirs’ of this distinguished mis- 
sionary, published by the Rev. J. B. Marsden 
in 1859 (London, R.T.S.), p. 2, it is stated that 
“he was adopted by the E “_: Society and 
placed at St. John’s College, Cambridge, to 
study for the ministry of the Church of Eng- 


| land.’ ’ This statement is adopted by the 


‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ During 
the past twelve months several inquiries have 
been made as to the date of his admission and 
length of his residence at St. John’s. The 
most careful search in the ‘ College Admission 
Register’ failed to disclose his name. I have 
lately discovered that he was not of St. John’s 
but of Magdalene College. The evidence of 
this is worth recording. The Master of Mag- 
dalene has supplied me with the following 
extract from the ‘ Admission Register ’ of that 
college : 

24 June, 1790. Samuel Marsden filius Thome 
Marsden de Rawden prope Leeds in Comitatu 
Eboracensi, ¢ Scholi publica de Kingston super 
Hull, annum agens of; admissus est Sizator. 
Tutoribus Magistris, Gul. Farish, Henr. Jowett.” 
While the Act Book of Dr. Moore, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, has the following entry : 

“924 May, 1704. His Grace granted a letter dimis- 
sory to Samuel Marsden, Student of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, and designed for the service of 
the Church in the Settlement at Botany Bay, to 
receive Priest's Orders from the Bishop of Exeter. 
-D{eacon], 17 March, 1793, Bristol.” 

R. F. Scorr. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Portrait UNIDENTIFIED.—On the staircase 
leading to the Art Library at the South Ken- 
sington Museum has recently been hung the 
loaned portrait of a man unknown, Dutch 
School, early seventeenth century. The right- 
hand top corner of the painting contains a 
shield, Gu.,a chevron erm. between three boars’ 
heads couped arg. and helmet and mantling, 
with crest, A mural crown or, upon it fesswise 
a boar’s head arg. These arms, with differ- 
ences of tincture, &e., are assigned by Burke 
(‘General Armory’) to various families of 
the name White, of which White (London, 
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1634), V Ww hite (Hackney), White (Nor folk), and | 
White (Stoke Nayland) bear the chevron 
arg. ; also the first three here me ntioned | have 
for crest, Out of a mural coronet gu. a boar's 


head arg., crined or. Renesse’s ‘Dic tionary 


gives, I think, a score of names bearing a 


“chevron accompagné de 3 hures de sanglier, 


but the crest seems to fit none except the | 


White given in Rietstap as of Boston, “ De gu. 
au chev. darg. ace. de 3 hures de sanglier du 
méme. C. une hure de sanglier sortant d'une 
couronne murale.” Renesse, too, is practically | 
a key to Rietstap, whose book is by no means | 
deficient in Low Country coats. Whitmore’s | 
“Elements of Heraldry...... with an Essay 
upon the Use of Coat-Armor in the U nited 
States,” gives as No. 19 in Gore’s * List,’ 
Samuel White of Boston, merchant, 1712, 
bearing Gu., a chev. between three boars 
heads couped arg. Crest, Out of a mural 
coronet gu. a boar’s head arg. Can any 
reader of *N. & (.’ say whether the chevron 
has been borne ermine by a White! I may 
add that Fairbairn (new ed.) engraves no 
boar’s head fesswise upon a mural crown ; 
though it seems to me that it might not 
occur to an artist to depict it otherwise—a 
boars head with sutticient neck to make it 
out of a crown looks unnatural. Also the 
trait is to me hardly that of a Dutchman. 
t is more British. PUTEANUs. 


LouDERING.”~-This word occurs in Black- 
more’s ‘ Perlycross, ch. xxviii., apparently in 
the sense of smuggling. Can any Devonshire 
man tell me anything about the word ! 

A. L. Mayuew. 

Oxford. 


CHARLES DERING was admitted to West- 
minster School on 15 April, 1784. Can any 
correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ help me to identify 
him G. F. B. 


CarMALT. — A boy of this name was 
admitted to Westminster School ou 4 Feb., 
1766. IL should be glad to him. 


3 


ARMS CARVED ON A MEERScHAUM.—I should 
be very glad if I could learn what person or 
family can be referred to in a coat of arms 
beautifully carved on a meerschaum pipe 
which | picked up at a small town on the 
Rhine twenty-three years ago. lt repre- 
sents a wheel having as supporters two lions 
rampant, each with two tails. Underneath 


are the letters G. L. H., the whole surmounted | 


by aducal coronet. The wheel is not enclosed 
in a shield. E. F. D. C. 


10, Portman Square. 


REFERENCES Wantep.—I should be much 
— for exact references to the following : 
| 
|. 1. The poem of Browning's containing the 

Oh, the little more, and how much it is! 

And the little less, and what worlds away ! 

The work of Goldsmith containing the 
| line 

We have not seen the cross of her money. 

. To whom are referred the words “ Aprés 
| le déluge ”? 

Who in Scottish history was known as 
Arc ‘hibald Bell-the-Cat ! 
| In what act and scene of Rostand’s 

7. yrano de Bergerac’ does the hero say 
Plus fier que tous les Artabans ? 
De V. PayeNn-PAYNE. 

7, Spenser Mansions, W. 

Dramatic Lyrics,’ By the Fireside,’ stanza 39. 

Vicar of W aketiek 

Traced back to Madame de Pompadour, but 
wsecdly earlier. See ‘N. & 4S. vii. 188, 310. 

4. Archibald Douglas, 1449(? 1 514, tifth Earl of 
Angus. 

5. The hero does not use the phrase. It is put in 
the mouth of Ragueneau the Act 
ac. ii.) 


Dr. Hatu.—The D.N.B, gives the date of 
the death of this celebrated doctor as 11 May, 
1857, instead of 11 August (see ‘Memoirs’ of 
Dr. Marshall Hall, 1861, pp. 419-23). [ should 
not write merely to correct this ; what I should 
like to know is whence they got the extra- 
ordinary Christian name of Marshall. The 
books on the ‘Marshall Hall Method of 

treating the Drowned’ persistently deprive 
| him of his Christian name by putting a hy phen 
thus, Marshall - Hall. Perhaps his only 
child, Mr. Marshall Hall, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
will kindly answer. Raten THoMas. 


Tirte aND Autruor oF Book WANTED. 
Two or three, or perhaps more, years ago | 
read a book about a man who mesmerized 
his fox-terrier dog—a very funny work. 
cannot now find either the title or author's 
name. Can you help me! Gero, W. JoNngs. 


“Facrro.” — In Bruder’s edition of the 
‘Confessions of St. Augustine a 
Leipzig, 1837), lib. x. cap. 11, L read, “Nam 


cogo et cogito sic est ut ago et agito, faci io et 
facito.” is a word unknown to clas- 
sical Latin. Is it to be found elsewhere than 
| in this passage in Augustine? or is it a mis- 
print for /actito, to 
M. Seence, D.D. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, B. 


| “Tue Snakes or Aperpare.”—The resi- 
dents of Aberdare in the county of Glamorgan 
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are often called by the above name, “The 
Snakes of Aberdare.” Can any reader give 
me the reason for the popular nickname ! 
D. M. R. 
Motte.—In 1621 Adam Islip published in 
small folio ‘The Living Librarie,’ translated 
from the Latin of P. Camerarius by John 
Molle ; and in 1625 a second edition, “ with 
some additions by his son H. Molle.” Is 
anything known of John Molle or his son? 


Arr or tHe Srace.’ —I 
picked up the other day a quarto work 
published in 1684 called 

“The Whole Art of the Stage. Containing not 

only the Rules of the Drammatick Art, but many 
curious Observations about it. Which may be of 
great use to the Authors, Actors, and Spectators 
of Plays. Together with much Critical Learning 
about the Stage and Plays of the Antients. Written 
in French by the command of Cardinal Richelieu. 
By Monsieur Hedelin, Abbot of Aubignac, and now 
made English. London, printed for the Author, and 
sold by William Cadman at the Pope’s-Head in the 
New Exchange; Rich. Bentley, in Russell Street, 
Covent Garden ; Sam Smith at the Princes Arms in 
St. Paul’s Church Yard; and T. Fot in West- 
minster Hall 1684.” 
Who was the author of the translation? Is 
this English version well known? I confess 
my ignorance of it personally, though I have 
heard of it. Any information will be gladly 


[The translation is not uncommon. We own a 
copy, but cannot without research put our hands 
on 


Masons’ Names oN GRAVESTONES.—Can 
any of your correspondents please inform me 
when the custom of cutting the mason’s 
name on ordinary tombstones came in? 


WILLIAM ANDREWs. 
Royal Institution, Hull. 


Tue Woopwork or CATHEDRALS, 

Is the wood work of our cathedrals generally 
varnished, or “dead-polished,” or “ french- 
polished”? “ Dead-polishing” has certainly 
the best effect to the eye, but seems to be 
open to the fatal objection of rapidly soiling. 
I should be glad to know what is the usual 
mode of treatment in English cathedrals. 

AvuGur. 

Tue Bristiorakeue NATIONALE AND 
Reapers.—Can any of your readers kindly 
give information to one who wishes to 
become a reader in the above? I believe a 
permit must be obtained from the secretary 
of the French Embassy, London. Having 
obtained one, what is required on entering 
the institution? Are heaien catalogued as in 
B.M.? What forms have to be filled in ; are 


they somewhat similar? Can a book be 

reserved for the next day ; if so, how? I[ 

shall be thankful for any other information. 
STRANGER. 


Sanara.—I shall be greatly obliged if 
you will kindly inform me what books I 
should study to gather some reliable informa- 
tion regarding the Sahara Desert and the 
surrounding districts. JoHn W. Hoppay. 

Smithies Library, Exeter Hall, Strand. 


Contents Briits.— When were contents 
bills of newspapers first used? The question 
is suggested by a copy of an old placard 
ial on 20 May, 1815, which is now being 
exhibited in a Hull shop, and which relates 
to the Hull Packet, now incorporated with 
the Hull Daily Mail. It runs as follows :— 


** Retreat of Bonaparte 
Into the mountains beyond Lyons. 
General Lefebre taken. 
Two other treacherous generals tried and shot. 
Grenoble retaken. 
The Duke of Belluno 
Advancing on Bonaparte with 15,000 men. 
Marseilles offers a reward of two millions of francs 
for the head of the Rebel Bonaparte. 
Marshal Ney sworn to bring Bonaparte to Paris 
dead or alive. 

The Hull Packet of this day will contain the 
above important particulars, to be published at 
4 o'clock. 

March 20, 1815.” 

JOURNALIST. 


Lerrers oF MarsHat Conway.—Is any- 
thing known of the present whereabouts of 


'a collection of the private letters of Field- 
| Marshal Henry Seymour Conway (1721- 


1795)? According to the life of Conway 
in ‘D.N.B.’ the letters were collected by 
C. Knight with a view to the a <8 of 
Conway. 


Book or Szrmons.—I have a book contain- 
ing about forty sermons, dated from 18 May, 
1651, to 15 April, 1655, and in the margin 
of i. to xxxi. is printed “Serm at Mary Wol- 
noth Lon.” I should like to know who wrote 
the sermons and who printed the book, for 
the pagination is very irregular, and the 
title-page is missing. . J. B. 


LeicutTon, Licuton, or Leyton Famty. 
—I shall feel greatly obliged for any infor- 
mation relating to the family of Leighton 
using as arms, Argent, a bugle-horn between 
three crescents sable. This coat occurs in 
Papworth, Burke, and Robson, but is not in 
Guillim. I want the original authority for 
it, and the county where the family resided. 
Can any of your readers possessing North- 
umbrian rolls of arms inform me of any coats 
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under the above surname? Does the name, 
under any variety of spelling, occur in the 
‘Catalogue of the Gentrye of the Countye of 
Northumberland,’ Lansdowne MS. 865, f. 97, 
referred to by Mr. Srrorwer in a_ back 
volume? I have vols. vii. viii, and ix. of 
the Genealogist. Direct communication pre- 
ferred. H. R. Leicuron, 
East Boldon, R.S.0., Durham. 


ARCHIDIACONAL Recorps.— May I ask once 
more as to the existence and whereabouts of 
sixteenth-century archidiaconal and epis- 
copal records and churchwardens’ answers 
and presentments, specified in my query in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 9 S. v. 496? There must be many 
besides myself to whom the information 
would be useful. J. V. Kirro. 


Rottingdean, Brighton. 


Dumas ‘THE Son or Portuos.’—Did 
Alexandre Dumas (pére) write ‘The Son of 
Porthos’? [can find no mention of it any- 
where ; and, if he did not write it, why do 
Messrs. Routledge include it in their edition ! 
It is not part of the ‘ Vicomte de Bragelonne,’ 
like their ‘Man in the Lron Mask,’ &e. 

CuHartes R. Dawes. 

{| Dumas signed so much that he merely improved 

or supervised that the question is difficult.) 


Seplics. 


FRENCH SOCIETY IN THE LAST 
CENTURY. 
(9 S. v. 67, 232, 501.) 

MADAME DE Sv. Priest was either Louise 
Sophie Jacqueline de Barral, born 28 June, 
1713, daughter of Joseph de Barral, Mar- | 
quis de la Bastie d’Arvillars, Président | 
a Mortier au Parlement de Grenoble, by 
Marie Frangoise Blondel (she the | 
wife of Jean Emmanuel Guignard, Vicomte | 
de St. Priest, born 21 May, 1714; Président 
au Grand Conseil 14 June, 1747; Intendant | 
de Languedoc 1 1751; Conseiller | 
d’'Etat 1764), or Mile. de Ferri¢res, 
married (before 1774) Marie Joseph de 
Guignard de St. Priest, son of the preceding, | 
Intendant of Languedoc, 1764; guillotined | 
27 June, 1794. He was brother of the cele- 
brated diplomatist Frangois Emmanuel, 
Comte de St. Priest. More probably the 
former. 

Madamed’Egmont.—There were three ladies 
of this name at the period in question. The 
third was the wife of Casimir Pignatelli 
d’Egmont, who succeeded his brother Gui 
Felix in 1753, and was living in 1773. She 
was his second wife, and was Sophie Jeanne | 


Louise Armande Septimanie de Richelieu 
daughter of Louis Frangois Armand, Maréchal 
Due de Richelieu, by Elizabeth Sophie de 
Lorraine-Guise. She was married 10 Feb., 
1756. IL find that the widow of Gui Felix 
d’Egmont took the veil at the Filles de Ual- 
vaire, near the Luxembourg, 18 June, 1754. 
M. de Pignatelli must, I think, be either Gui 
Felix d’Egmont Pignatelli or his father. 

Due de Brancas.—Louis Paul de Brancas, 
Comte de Forcalquier, Premier Chrétien par 
la grace de Dieu et de St. Pierre, Prince 
Souverain Titulaire de Nisaro (in the Archi- 
pelago), Grandee of Spain, born 25 May, 1718 ; 
married, 9 March, 1747, Marie Anne Renée 
Jacqueline Grand Homme de Giseux, only 
daughter and heir of René Simon, Seigneur 
de Giseux, Maitre Ordinaire des Cérémonies 
de France, by Marie Anne de la Motte. The 
duke was living 1771. 

Vicomtesse de Cambis was Gabrielle 
Charlotte Frangoise de Chimai, the wife of 
Jacques Francois, Vicomte de Cambis. 
Madame de Caraman was Anne Gabrielle 
de Chimai. They were bothdaughters of Alex- 
andre Gabriel d’Alsace Hennin Liétard, Prince 
de Chimai, Grandee of Spain, Knight of the 
Golden Fleece, by Gabrielle Frangoise de 
Beauvau-Craon, daughter of René Mare de 
Beauvau, Prince de Craon, Knight of the 
Golden Fleece, Grandee of Spain, by Mar- 
guerite de Ligniville, née Comtesse de Ligni- 
ville. 

Madame de Blot.—Marie Cécile Pauline 
d’Ennerie, Dame de Compagnie de feu la 


| Duchesse d’Orléans, married, 18 Nov., 1749, 


Gilbert de Chauvigni, Baron de Blot le 
Chateau et de Blot lEglise, Maréchal de 
Camp 1761 ; both living 1771. 

Madame d’Entragues.—Either Marie Char- 
lotte Aimée Heron, daughter of Claude Heron, 
Conseiller Honoraire au Parlement de Paris, 
who married (9 Feb., 1728) Louis César de 
Crémaux, Marquis d’Entragues, Lieutenant- 
Général du Maconnais (he died | Sept., 1747) ; 
or Louise Olive Félicité Bernard, daughter of 
Samuel Jacques Bernard, Seigneurde Coubert, 
de Longueil, de Grisol, Maitre de Requétes, 
Sur-Intendant de la Maison de la Reine, 
Grand Croix, Prévét et Maitre des Cérémonies 
de 'Ordre Royal et Militaire de St. Louis, 
by Elizabeth Louise Olive Frolier de la Coste 
Messeliere, who married Nicholas Hyacinthe 


| de Montvallat, Comte d’Entragues, Maréchal 


de Camp. He died 21 Dee., 1771, and his 
wife survived him. 

Duc de Gontaut.—Charles Antoine Armand 
de Gontaut, younger brother of the Maréchal 
Due de Biron, was the sixth son of Charles 
Armand de Gontaut, Due de Biron, Pair et 
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Maréchal de France, by Marie Antoine de 
Bautrunogent. The Duc de Gontaut was 
Lieutenant-General of the armies of the King 
and Governor of Languedoc. He married 
(21 Jan., 1744) Antoinette Eustachie Crozat du 
Chatel. She died 16 April, 1747. He was 
living 1774. 

Due de Chabot —I think this must mean 
Louis Marie Bretagne Dominique de Rohan- 
Chabot, Due de Rohan, born 17 Jan., 1710, who 
married, secondly, Emilie de Crusol, sister of 
the Due d’Uzés. 

Due de Vauguyon.—Antoine Paul Jacques 
de Quelen de Stuer de Caussade, Duc de 
Lavauguyon, Prince de Carency. He was 
Gouverneur of the Duc de Bourgogne, eldest 
son of the Dauphin, and afterwards of the 
princes who became Louis XVI., Louis XVIIL., 
and Charles X. ; he married (23 March, 1734) 
Marie Francoise de Bethune-Charost, second 
daughter of the Due de Bethune, and died 
4 Feb., 1772. He was son of Nicholas de 
Quelen, &c., by Madeleine de Bourbon, 
daughter of Louis de Bourbon, Comte de 
Busset (an illegitimate branch descending 
from Louis de Bourbon, Bishop of Liége, see 
‘Quentin Durward’). 

M. de Schomberg. — Charles, Comte de 
Schomberg, a friend of Voltaire and D’Alem- 
bert, was a grandson (?by an illegitimate son) 
of Charles, Duke of Schomberg (a different 
family from the Duke of Schomberg killed at 
the Boyne Water), who, again, was the grand- 
nephew of Georges de Schomberg, who was 


killed with Quélus and Maugiron in 1578 at | 
the Combat des Mignons (see ‘Mémoires de | 


Henri III.’ and De Thou; A. Dumas, *‘ La 
Dame de Montsoreau ’). 

Princesse de Poix.—Anne Louise Marie de 
Beauvau, born 1 April, 1750, only daughter of 
Charles Just de Beauvau, Prince de Craon, 
by Marie Sophie de la Tour d’Auverne, sister 
of the Duc de Bouillon. The princess was 
first cousin to Mesdames de Cambis and de 
Caraman. She married (9 Sept., 1767) Philippe 
Louis Marie Antoine de Noailles, Prince de 
Poix, son of Philippe de Noailles, Maréchal 
de France, by Anne Claudine L« yuised’Arpajon. 

My authorities are, principally, ‘ Diction- 
naire de la Noblesse,’ by De la Chenaye des 
Bois ; ‘Le Grand Dictionnaire Historique’; 
‘Le Grand Dictionnaire Universel’; also 
various biographical dictionaries, &c. 

H. L. O. 

Latin Quotation (9 §. v. 496).—The 
words “ Procul dubio, non est factus mundus 
in tempore sed cum tempore,” are to be found 
in St. Augustine's great work entitled ‘De 
Civitate Dei,’ lib. xi. cap. vi. If the querist 


is, as I conjecture, interested in a very im- 
portant question, he will be pleased to see 
the following quotation from St. Ambrose in 
reference to the same subject: “In principio 
temporis, Deus ccelum et terram fecit. Tempus 
enim ab hoc mundo, non ante mundum” 
(‘ Hexemer.,’ lib. i. cap. vi.). To show what 
value should be attached to the latter father’s 
opinion, I hope I may be permitted to quote 
the splendid eulogium pronounced on him by 
St. Augustine 

“Sed adhuc audi alium excellentem Dei dispensa- 
torem, quem veneror ut patrem: in Christo enim 
Jesu per Evangelium ipse me genuit, et eo Christi 
ministro lavacrum regenerationis accepi; beatum 
lequor Ambrosium.”—‘ Contra Julian.,’ cap. vii. 

Joun T. Curry. 


“Crowpy-MUTTON” (9% v. 375, 461 ; vi. 
37).—My authority for the Devon use of 
“crowdy” is Pulman’s ‘Sketches,’ 1842 (see 
ed. 1871, p. 89). “Crowdy” has the meaning 
of a turnover pie, usually of apples, in Kent, 
Sussex, Hampshire, Wiltshire, Dorset, and 
Somerset. For authorities see‘ E.D.D.’ 

A. L. MayHew. 

Oxford. 


Extent oF St. Martin’s Parisu (9S. v. 
397, 479; vi. 36).—I find that I have inad- 
vertently given Horace Walpole’s mention of 
St. Martin’s parish under the year 1776 in- 
stead of 1774. It occurs in his letter to Mann 
of 4 Feb., 1774 (Cunningham’s edition, vol. vi. 
pp. 57-8) :— 

**T think I have heard of such a form in law, as 
such an one of the parish of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields in Asia: St. Martin’s parish literally reaches 
now to the other end of the globe,” &c. 

Could Q. V. give me information as to 
whether such a form in law ever existed in 
connexion with the parish of St. Martin’s-in- 


“ Hurry”=Sraitu (9 §. v. 107, 217).— 
With the place-names mentioned at the last 
reference, cf. Burton-stather, Flixborough- 
stather, Ferry-staithe, all names of places on 
the Trent. C. C. B. 


Royat Arms, EvizABeTH AND Epwarp VI. 
(9% S. v. 436, 502).—Mr. R. F.-J. Sawve 
though in the main correct, has so express 
his letter that it may be taken to mean a 
quite incorrect statement, and possibly Mr. 
SawYER himself meant other than his letter 
reads. Arms are not granted to each sove- 
reign. Who is to grant them? The sovereign 
is the fountain of honour. The sovereign 
simply issues a warrant declaring what the 
arms are, nd commanding the warrant to be 
recorded ia the College of Arms; but the 
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sovereign assigns arms and differences to the 
other members of the royal family. 

MR. SAWYER is wrong as to the non-inherit- 
ance of titles. It is impossible to generalize ; 
but the titles of Royal Highness in certain 
cases, and Prince or Princess, and, in the case 
of certain of the descendants of the Prince 
Consort, Duke or Duchess of Saxony are 
hereditary, as are the peerage titles granted 
to the younger sons of the sovereign ; ¢. ¢., 
the Dukes of Cambridge, Cumberland, and 
Albany inherited their titles. 

Mr. Sawyer, however, goes too far in 
saying the royal family are “ below the rank 
of armigerous gentlemen.” They do not 
inherit the royal arms of dominion, but the 
last dynasty inherited the personal arms of 
Stuart. A. C. Fox-Davies. 


E. L.-W. will find some information on this 
subject in “Regal Heraldry: the Armorial 
Insignia of the Kings and Queens of England 
from Coeval Authorities. By Thomas Wille- 
ment, F.S.A. London, William Pickering, 
1821." Should he not have access to this 
book, it may be stated that Edward VI. is 
shown (p. 76) to have borne France and 
England quarterly, with a lion as the dexter 
and the red dragon as the sinister supporter. 
He used the garter round his arms. 

Elizabeth is said (p. 82), on the authority 
of Morgan’s ‘Armilogia,’ p. 189, to have 
changed the sinister dragon from red to gold. 
She also is shown as using the garter, and, 
amongst other mottoes, “Semper eadem.” 

FRANK Reve Fowxe. 
24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, 8. W. 


DANIEL Quare, WaTCHMAKER (9" v. 474). 
—In a list of members of the Clockmakers’ 
Company, from the period of their incorpora- 
tion in 1631 to the year 1732, by C. Octavius 
S. Morgan, F.R.S., F.S.A,, is, “ Daniel Quare, 
a member in 1670, (c) was a great clock- 
maker, (4) was admitted a brother of the 
Company, and died in 1724, aged ninety- 
two.” He .was an assistant on the Court 
of the Company, 1705-10, and (I think) 
Master in 1708. He carried on business at 
the “Plough and Harrow,” Cornhill, at the 
‘King’s Arms,” Exchange Alley, London, and 
for some time under the title of Quare «& 
Horseman, London. Thefollowing is a cutting 
from the Daily News, 23 August, 1898 :— 

“In the bedroom of William III. at Hampton 
Court Palace is a clock of the * grandfather’ pattern, 
which goes for twelve months without winding. 
The clock was made about 1660 by Dan Quare, and 
is such a splendid timekeeper that it does not vary 
asecond ina month. It does not record the hours 
only, but also the seconds, minutes, days, and 
months, and even the times of sunrise and sunset. 


The clock has just been cleaned by a Kingston firm 
of watchmakers, who state that the mechanism 
in such excellent condition that the old timepiec 
will probably keep on going for another 200 years. 

By the date of this clock, the age of the 
maker of it at his death, as given in the 
Clockmakers’ Company’s list, seems to be 
more nearly correct than that stated by 
Mr. Britten. 

** In 1695-6 many Friends (Quakers) were prisoners, 
and others under prosecutions for nonpayment of 
tithes, «c., and Friends ((Juakers) in London taking 
the matter into consideration, thought it expedient 
to draw up a state of the case and present it to the 
King, who received them in a private apartment, 
where he was alone. This case and petition was 
presented to the King by George Whitehead, Gil- 
bert Latey, Thomas Lower, John Taylor, and Daniel 
Quare, the latter of whom being known to the King, 
had ready access to him, and obtained admission to 
his presence for the rest. ‘The King previously en- 
quiring who they were, and in what stations in the 
society ; Daniel told him they were ministers and 
elders amongst us.”—‘ History of the People called 
Quakers,’ London, 1799. 

How was it that Daniel Quare was held in 
such estimation by the king as to have this 
ready access to him? Was it as the maker of 
the clock standing in the king’s bedroom 
or was Daniel Quare a Dutchman ? Daniel 
Quare, the celebrated clockmaker, is the 
earliest instance [ have found of this sur- 
name. Many of his descendants are still 
living, but | should be glad to know the 
names of his wife and parents. 

Since sending you my reply respecting the 
above, I am pleased to say that | have found, 
in the library of the beaney Institute at 
Canterbury, a set of the volumes of the * Dic- 
tionary of National Biography,’ in which is a 
notice of Daniel Quare. It gives the name of 
his wife as Mary, daughter of Jeremiah 
Stevens, of High Wycombe, Bucks, but of his 
origin only states “possibly a native of 
Somerset.” [I am anxious to discover the 
names of his parents, and where he came 
from. R. C. Bostock. 


According to the catalogue of books, &c., of 
the Company of Clockmakers deposited in the 
Library of the Corporation of London, Daniel 
Quarre, “a great clockmaker,” was admitted 
and sworn a Brother on 3 April, 1671; was 
chosen on the Court of Assistants, 1697 ; 


‘served the office of Warden, 1705 7; chosen 


Master 29 September, 1708. In 1676 he in- 
vented the repeating movement in watches, 
by which they were made to strike at pleasure. 
According to Octavius Morgan's * List of 
Members of the Clockmakers’ Company,’ 
Quarre died in 1724, aged ninety-two. He 
was buried in the Quakers’ burial-ground, 
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Bunhill Fiélds, 30 Mareh, 1724, when most 
of the watchmakers in London were present. 
EverarD Home CoLeMaAn, 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Decrees (2™ §. i. 271, 318, 400, 
421; iii. 48, 276, 354; v. 149; ix. 223; 
X. 325 ; xii. 456, 466, 529; 3™ S. i. 36, 133, 175, 
238, 254, 336 ; iii. 426, 460 ; v. 481; vi. 55; x. 
196, 233, 328, 452; 4" S. iv. 534; v. 597; 5S. 
xi. 345, 378; 6 S. v. 266, 335; ix. 286; xi. 
164; 7 S. i. 106, 185, 254, 358; iii. 85).—In 
the Gentleman's Magazine for 1864 (vol. cexvi. 
pp. 636, 770) there appears a list of Lambeth 
graduates for the period between 1539 and 
1848. (See also pp. 274, 504, 772, of the same 
volume ; cexvii. pp. 87, 91, 130, 266 ; cexviii. 
p. 224.) On p. 266 of vol. cexvii. it is promised 
that thelist “ will becontinuedatintervals,” but 
I fail to trace such a continuation. M.A.Oxon. 
gives the names of the graduates of 1881 in 
*N. & Q.,’ 6S. v. 266 ; of 1882 in vii. (? not 
indexed) ; of 1883 in ix. 286; of 1884 in xi. 
164; of 1885 in 7" 5S. i. 106; and of 1886 in 
iii. 85. Have the names of the graduates of 
1849-80 and 1887-99 been yublic? If 
not, any one having access to the register 
would confer a benetit on readers of *N. & Q., 
if not on the graduates themselves, by con- 
tributing to its columns the list for the 
missing years. ANDERSON, 


Licuts oF BAGLAKE, Dorset (9° 8. v. 356). 
-Much inform: oa respecting this family 
will be found in ‘ N. & Q., 7" S. vii. 208, 292. 
EVERARD Home COLEMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 
“Brancnu” (9 S. v. 436).—Time out of 
mind the full certificate granted to a Tyne 
pilot has been known by this name. Before 
obtaining his “branch” the pilot obtained 
an “acting order” which restricted him to 
pilot vessels below a certain tonnage. 
R. B—r. 
The late Admiral Smyth, in his ‘Sailor's 
Word - Book,’ 1867, says “branch” is the 
diploma of those pilots who have passed at 
the Trinity House as competent to navigate 
vessels in particular channels or rivers. 
This explanation is also given in Faleoner’s 
‘Marine Dictionary,’ enlarged by Dr. Burney, 
London, 1815. Annandale adopts the same 
meaning, but adds it is a term used in Ame- 
rica in the same sense. 
Everarp Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY Sportine Recorp(9” 
S. v. 495).—The oldest authentic racing records 
are, as might be expected, to be found in the 


S. VI. 28, 1900. 


forth. John Orton's “results” of 
races at York date from 1709—seventy years 
before the first Oaks or Derby. Newmarket 
has great traditions, but the actual records 
seem rather scanty. The Town Plate was 
instituted by Charles LL. in 1664; and one 
would think that, while the excellent “con- 
ditions” for its running are preserved, the 
results would surely not be forgotten. The 
‘Racing Calendar’ (1745) and the ‘Sporting 
Kalendar’ (1756, ‘ Calendar’ in 1771) are early 
sporting papers quoted by Rice in his * His- 
tory of the Turf.’ Weatherby’s classic ‘ Racing 
Calendar’ was first issued in 1773, the ‘ Turf 
Almanack’ in 1794, and the ‘ Turf Register 
in 1803. Probably these papers were con- 
cerned with racing only. At any rate, the 
Sporting Magazine, according to Box’s 
‘Cricket,’ announced itself as a compre- 
hensive novelty in 1792 

“It has long excited our astonishment that 
among the magazines which have hitherto been 
ushered into the world not one had been expressly 
calculated for the sportsman. 
The “ ofticial ” recognition of cricket probably 
formed the chief difference. The Sporting 
Magazine ran for many years with deserved 
success. In 1824 Nim South, one of its chief 
contributors, began the Vew Sporting Maga- 
zine. The Sportsman's Magazine, alluded to 
by M.F.H., may have been the Sportsman’s 
Annual (1836). The turf histories of White 
and of Rice might well be consulted. 
GEORGE MARSHALL. 


sporting N 


Sefton Park, Liverpool. 

I possess small 12mo. ‘ Racing Calendars,’ 
lettered “ Horse Racing,” 1730-68 ; then begins 
a ‘Sporting Cale ndar,’ 1769-74. 1773 is the 
first year of the ‘ Racing Calendar,’ now pub- 
lished by Messrs. Weatherby. ‘ Horse Racing’ 
was edited by various people. I have also two 
odd volumes of Pond’s ‘Calendar’ for 1754 
and 1757. SHERBORNE. 


Reginald Heber’s ‘ Historical List of Horse- 
Matches run, and of Plates and Prizes run for 
in Great Britain and [reland,’ was published 
annually, beginning with 1751, pd continu- 
ing for many years thereafter. W. C. B. 


THe Orver or Avis v. 457).—In 1143 
or 1147 several noble Portuguese formed 
themselves into a military fraternity which 
they named “'The New Knighthood ” (or “ The 
New Militia”). 

In 1162 the association was converted into 
aspiritual order, bound to chastity and mercy, 
to the maintenance of the Catholic faith, to 


the defence of the country against the Moors, 
and to the observance of the rules of the 
Benedictine and Cistercian monks ; also to 
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the wearing of a costume consisting of a 
white military coat, with a black hood above 
it, to which was fastened a narrow black 
scapulary reaching below the swordbelt, but 
without mountings of precious stones or gold 
on either weapons, spurs, or apparel. 

In 1166, having taken part in the capture 
of the city of Evora from the Moors, the king 
ordained that they should derive their title 
from that place, he granting them the palace. 
Their title was “ Brothers of Evora,” or “Order 
of Evora,” or “ Knights of Evora.” 

The Crown of Portugal, however, having 
resolved to build a fortress in the country of 
Santara as a stronghold against the Moors, 
the king thought proper to exchange it with 
the Knights of Evora for the palace which he 
had given to the order. Thereupon the Grand 
Master accompanied by a deputation of 
knights went to view the new place. Ac- 
cording to the narrative of Roderic Mendez 
de Silva, the Grand Master is said to have 
perceived two eagles perched upon an oak 
tree; this they considered an auspicious 
omen, and in consequence thereof they gave 
the name of “Avis” to that part of the 
country in which the prodigy was first be- 
held. Having built an important fortress on 
the sput, they styled themsel ves(1184) Knights 
of the Order of Avis. Pope Innocent LV. 
formally approved the order. 

In 1213 Don Rodriguez Garcias di Assa, 
Grand Master of the Order of Calatrava, in 
Spain, having ceded to the Knights of Avis 
several important places and domains in 
Portugal, the two orders were united, the 
Portuguese order submitting to the Spanish 
order. ‘This union was broken in 1385, 

At first the knights had the power of 
electing their Grand Masters out of their own 
body. Twenty were so elected. Then the 
Pope interposing his authority, six princes of 
the blood were successively nominated. In 
1521 King John III. annexed the Grand 
Mastership to the Crown, and ordained that it 
should remain so united for ever. 

In 1789 Queen Maria secuiarized it and 
converted it into an order of merit, dividing 
it into three classes, viz., six knights of the 
Grand Cross, forty nine reenter, and an 
unfixed number ot knights. The order is one 
of the first three orders of Portugal, the 
other two being that of Christ and that of 
St. James. 

. These particulars are taken chiefly from 
‘An Accurate Historical Account of all the 
Orders of Knighthood at present existing in 
Europe = by an Otticer of the Chancery of 
the Equestrian-Secular and Chapteral Order 


vol. ii. p.32,and from Sir Bernard Burke's‘ Book 
of the Orders of Knighthood (London, 1858), 
p. 186. The latter gives coloured illustrations 
of the insignia, and calls the order “The 
Military Order of St. Benedict of Aviz 
(formerly called ‘Order of Evora’).” 

In the ‘Almanach de Gotha’ (1889) it is 
called “Ordre de St. Benoit d’Aviz,” and 
13 Aug., 1162, is given as the date of its in- 
stitution (p. 383). The two books from which 
I have taken most of the above do not agree 
in all particulars, and their dates are some- 
times at variance. 

See also “ Almanach der Ritter-Orden, von 
Friedrich Gottschalck ” (Leipzig, 1818), vol. ii. 
p. 204, where the order is styled “ Militair- 
Verdienst-Orden von Avis.” 

In an extract from a newspaper (the 7'vmes 7) 
dated 10 Sept., 1839, in a review of Carlisle's 
‘Foreign Orders of Knighthood, the order is 
called “The Order ot Military Merit of 
St. Bento d’Avis,” and the date ot its founda- 
tion is said to be about the middle of the 
twelfth century. Ropert PIERPOINT. 


Mr. Hoorer’s queries at once suggested a 
reference to ‘L’Art de Véritier les Dates.’ 
There, in a foot-note to the reign of Ferdinand, 
King of Portugal 1367-83, we read :— 

“On n’a rien de bien certain sur Jlorigine 
de lOrdre militaire et religieux d Avis, ni sur 
l'étymologie de ce nom. L’opinion commune est 
qu'il fut institué par Alfonse L, Koi de Portugal, 
en memoire de la conquéte qu'il fit d’ Evora sur les 
Maures en 1147. Mais il ne prit la forme, quil a 
conservée depuis, qu’en 1162, suivant lActe pri- 
mordial de |’établissement de cet Ordre, dont 
original, au rapport de Bernard Britto dans ses 
chroniques de Ordre de Citeaux, est conservé dans 
les archives du Monastere d’Alcobara, du méme 
Ordre, et porte la date de Ere d’ Espagne 1200. 
Cet Acte, que le Chroniqueur se contente de citer, 
et qu'il eit mieux fait de transcrire, doune pour 
premier Grand- Maitre d’Avis un Prince de la Maison 
de France, pro/es regia, nomme Pierre, et non pas 
Ferdinand Rodrigue de Montorio, comme quelques 
uns ont avancée. A légard de l’étymologie du 
nom d’ Avis, les uns le tirent du nom du lieu ot les 
Chevaliers batirent leur premiere forteresse, les 
autres de deux aigles qui parurent au méme endroit. 
Ce qui favorise cette derniere étymologie, c'est que 
l'Ordre d’Avis porte & la croix fleurdelisée de 
sinople, accompagnée en pointe de deux oiseaux 
atfrontes en sable.” 

The year 1200 of the era of Spain answered 
to 1162 a.p. Whether Avis has anything to 
do with the river Ave, at the head of which, 
at Guimaraes, the parents of Alfonso had 
their abode, and where he was probably born, 
I will not venture to guess. 

C. S. Warp. 


Tue Srrappapo (9 v. 369, 504).—I have 
the first edition of ‘The Fortunes of Col. 


of St. Joachim” (London, date about 1801-5), | Torlogh O’Brien: a Tale of the Wars of King 
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James.’ The work was published anony- 
mously ; and as, | believe, the name of the 
author was also omitted from the title-page 
of subsequent editions, perhaps it may be 
mentioned in ‘N. & QQ. that he was not 
Charles James Lever, but Joseph Sheridan 
Le Fanu, born 1814, died 1873. 
Henry Geratp Hore. 
Clapham, 8. W. 


Tue Lunesoure Taare (9 8. v. 515).—The 
history of the golden table of Lunebourg ; 
its disappearance from St. Michael's Church 
in March, 1698; trials and execution of the 
thieves, are given very fully in ‘N. & Q.) 1" 
S. xi. 29. Everarp Home CoLeMaAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Unicorns v. 314, 427 ; vi. 10).—I see 
that the reference of the annotator to Pliny 
concerns only the elephants. I was wrong in 
supposing that it concerned also the bears 
and the unicorns. KE. YARDLEY. 


PLUCKING A ProcTor’s SLEEVE (9" S. vi. 8). 
—I believe, and, in fact, | have no doubt, that 
[ was the last proctor who was the subject 
of this ceremony. During my procuratorial 
year (which extended from the beginning of 
the Easter Term of 1862 to the beginning of 
the Easter Term of 1863), though at what 
precise date [| do not recollect, a certain 
debtor in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, either 
before or after judgment, pleaded bankruptcy. 
One of the proctors in that court (who must 
not be confounded with the proctors of the 
University), regarding this plea as a step 
taken for the purpose of defrauding his 
clients, determined to have recourse to an 
old statute empowering any member of the 
Ancient House of Congregation (the body 
which grants degrees) to stop a degree on 


| by the Vice-Chancellor, and a vote taken, 
resulting, by a small majority, in favour of 
| the candidate objected to. 

In the Proctors’ Black Book there are 
several entries of degrees being stupped either 
by the House of Congregation or by the 
proctors for various reasons, including, during 
the feuds between the Jacobites and Hano- 
verians, political grounds as well as the more 
permanent reasons of breaches of academical 
discipline or failure to pay debts. 

[ am not aware what your correspondent 
means by “debtor-student’s sleeve.” 

Tuomas Fow Ler. 

C.C.C., Oxford. 


“WINCHESTER PIPES” (9 S. v. 516).-- 
F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A., in his ‘Tobacco : its 
History and Associations, 1876, says Ben 
Jonson (1574-1638) notes that the best pipes 
of his time were made at Winchester, and 
the early period at which tobacco-pipes were 
first manufactured is established by the fact 
that the incorporation of the craft of tobacco- 
pipe makers took place on 5 October, 1619, 
“their privileges extending through the cities 
of London and Westminster, the kingdom 
of England, and dominion of Waies.” See 
Marryat’s ‘ History of Pottery and Porcelain.’ 

Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


L.O.U. (9 S. v. 475; vi. 14).—These letters 
are an abbreviation of the words “I owe 
unto.” Thus, in West's ‘Symboleographie,’ 
1647, sec. 101, the following precedent is 
given :— 

*T, A. B., owe unto D. B. x/i. of lawfull English 
money, for the payment whereof | bind me and my 
heires. In witnesse, &c., | have put my hand and 
seale the xx. day of, &c.” 

There were earlier editions of this book. 


three successive occasions, the reasons having 
to be stated and a vote taken on the third | 
oceasion. The proctor in the Vice-Chancellor’s | 
Court, not being himself a member of the | 
house, acted through the dean of his college. 
I was previously apprised of the intention, | 
and the “pen-wiper,” a small piece of folded | 
silk which is attached to the back of the 
proctors gown (not “the proctor’s sleeve,” as | 
your correspondent states), was duly plucked | 
on each successive degree day, the college | 
dean in question informing me in a whisper 
to which candidate he objected. On the third 
occasion the Vice-Chancellor (then Dr. Jeune, 
afterwards Bishop of Peterborough) and the 
proctors retired, together with the plucking 
dean, to an adjoining room, where the reasons 
were stated. On re-entering the Convocation 
House they were communicated to the house | 


Other short forms, known as “ bills obliga- 
tory,” which also contain the words “I owe 
unto,” are given in ‘A Booke of Presidents,’ 
1572, f. 144. It appears from these precedents 
that an L.O.U. was formerly of the nature of 
an obligation or bond under seal. At the 
present day it is a mere admission of debt on 
which the defendant can be sued, and it 
requires neither seal nor stamp. 
Ss. O. Appy. 

Me. J. F. Smrra v. 377, 459; vi. 14).— 
The title-page of the first volume of the 
work is ‘John Cassell’s Lilustrated History 


of England. The text from the earliest 
period to the end of the reign of Edward L. is 
by Mr. J. F. Smith. This takes sixty chapters 
in vol. i. The completion of the history is by 
Mr. William Howitt up to the end of vol. vi., 
each volume containing a year's weekly 
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numbers. This was originally supposed to 
bring the history to date, but the “ mass of 
material” rendered it impossible, and Mr. 
Howitt finished it to the end of the reign of 
George III., 1820. The dates of the volumes 
are 1857, 1858 (2), 1860, 1861, 1862. 
GEORGE Roprinson, 
Dalston. 


Lottarp Towers (9 8. v. 496).—Of course 
Mr. Hoover knows of the idea that the very 
curious top room of Lambeth Palace, “ Lol- 
lards’ Tower,” was not so much an archi- 
episcopal as a manorial prison. If a query 
may be added to a note, it is asked whether 
the long survival of the lining boards of that 
room is not noteworthy. The “ black-letter ” 
cuttings on the boards look quite genuine, 
and would seem to carry back the setting up 
of those boards to the sixteenth century or 
earlier. And yet the boards are elm. 

H. J. Moute. 

Dorchester.” 

For articles on this subject see the Quar- 
terly Review for July, 1878. Others by the 
late Epwakp Sotry and the late Rev. W. 
Srarrow Simpson will be found in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
5 S. x. 152, 241, 474. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAn. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Warmrensem (9 S. v. 515).—The missal 
in question appears to belong to the diocese 
of Warmia, Warmie, or Warmelandia, now 
called “ Ermeland,” a district of East Prussia 
(near Kénigsberg), renowned for its ancient 
see, whose bishop, during the fourteenth 
century, had obtained the title and dignity 
of “ Prussize Regie Primas.” It was united 
with the Polish kingdom from 1466 to 1772, 
when it was incorporated in the Prussian 
state. H. Kress. 

Oxford. 


I quote the following from the ‘ Notitia 
Episcopatuum’ of Mirus (Aubert le Mire), 
1613, p.411: “ Varmia, Warmerlandt, Prussize 
Regalis prouincia, sub ditione Regis Poloniz: 
cuius Episcopus sedem habet 
vulg> Braunsherg.” For “Warmerlandt ” read, 
in accordance with modern orthography, 
“Ermeland” or ** Ermland,” under which 
name there is a voluminous account in 
Gruber’s ‘ Allgemeine Encyklopiidie,’ not to 
mention other German encyclopedias where 
it is less copiously treated. ** chend. en 
latin Warmia,” is the beginning of an article 
in Larousse’s ‘Grand Dictionnaire Universel’; 
and a brief notice appears in so accessible 
a book as *‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ 
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Ermeland was one of the eleven districts 
| into which ancient Prussia was divided, and, 
after its conquest by the Teutonic Knights, 
one of the four bishoprics founded by the 
Pope in 1250 out of the lands of the Order. 
The bishops were independent of the knights, 
acknowledging only the supremacy of Rome, 
‘and during the fourteenth century were 
raised to the dignity of princes of the em- 
ire. In 1466, when, by the peace of Thorn, 
Ermeland, with the whole of West Prussia, 
was ceded to Poland, with which kingdom 
the knights had been continually at war, the 
bishop was made a member of the Polish 
senate and invested with the right, on a 
vacation of the throne, of convoking the 
Prussian estates. Ermeland was reunited 
to Prussia on the first partition of Poland 
in 1772, and comprised in the government of 
Kénigsberg. Among the most famous of its 
bishops was neas Sylvius Piccolomini (Pope 
Pius [1.). The title “ Bishop of Ermeland ” is 
still borne by a Catholic bishop in Eastern 
| Prussia, whose excommunication in 1871 of 
| Dr. Wollner for denying the Pope's infalli- 
bility caused a great sensation. The episcopal 
seat was originally at Braunsberg, as stated 
by Mirus ; it was subsequently transferred 
to Heilsberg, and is now at Frauenburg, the 
cathedral of which contains the tomb of 
Copernicus, “canonicus Varmiensis” in the 
words of the inscription placed thereon in 
1581. F. Apams. 


An Otp Cure For SHINGLES (9 
514).—Mrs. Woolley omitted one important 
particular. Only a black cat’s blood is of 
any use in shingles, and even that has been 
known to do hurt. See Dyer’s ‘ English 
Folk-lore,’ p. 147. C. C. B. 


CiirrorD : Braose (9S. v. 355, 499).—In 
Hasted’s ‘History of Kent’ (vol. iii., folio 
edition), under the ‘History of Wickham- 
breux,’ it is said that soon after 3 Hen IIL, 
by the marriage of Margaret, daughter and 
heir of Walter de Clifford (by Agnes de 
Cundy), with John de Braose, the manor 
assed into that name, and William de 
sean was possessed of it in 42 Hen. III. 
(1257-8). This statement does not accord 
with other facts concerning the families, 
hence my inquiry for further information ; 
for when, in 1253, the son of the king was 
knighted, William Longespee held Wickham 
in Kent by serjeanty from the Bishop of 
Lincoln ; so that the manor probably passed 
from the Longespee family to that of Braose. 
Hasted may haveconfused Margaret (daughter 
of Llywelyn), the widow of John de Braose 


*Ermeland,’ 


(died 1232), who remarried Walter de Clifford 
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(died 1263), with Margaret, daughter of Walter 
de Clifford and Agnes de Cundy. 
Artuur Hussey 
Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


“Tyre” (9% S. v. 516).—Is it possible that 
this word should have been spelt tire 
meaning a headdress? [I am given to under- 
stand the white frill on the inside of an 
old woman’s bonnet or cap was usually called 
a tire. Dame Steles may have been a female 
sexton or pew-opener, or something of the 
kind, and probably was allowed the additional 
emolument of a tire. 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 


Bradford. 


Tyre, also spelt tire, was the attire, dress, or 
ornament with which women clothed their 
head (see ‘World of Words,’ by E. Phillips, 
1720; Dr. Dyche’s ‘ Dictionary, 1754; N. 
Bailey’s, 1759 ; and Dr. Ash’s, 1775). 

Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

1, Brecknock Road. 


SomnerR MERRYWEATHER (9% S. v. 477). 
This gentleman died on 3 January last, aged 
seventy-two. See the Surrey Comet of 6 and 
13 January, of which paper he was the editor 
for ten years. Cc. D. 


Provers (9 S. v. 434, 503; vi. 37).—The 
earliest form I[ have met with appears in 
a pamphlet published in 1607, purporting 
to be written by one Richard Johnson, and | 
entitled ‘The Pleasant Walkes of Moore Fields,’ 
reprinted in the late Mr. John Payne Collier's 
compilation ‘ Llustrations of Early English 
Popular Literature,’ 1863-4. A word or two 
of introduction may not be unwelcome. When 
Stow died in 1605, Moorfields, extending from 
Cripplegate to Bishopsgate west and east, and 
from the City wall to Hoxton south and north, 
was waste ground reclaimed from fen or marsh 
land, and surveyed and intersected by paths 
and public walks during the reign of 
Henry VIIL, previous to which time the 
area had been the scene of tumultuous gather- 
ings and the resort of that section of the 


community we now characterize generally by |* 


the term “rough.” In the monarch’s reign | 
have mentioned some attempt was made to 
ensure propriety by levelling the land there- 
tofore undulating and even broken, and by 
promulg rating regulations to ensure some 
attention to order and decency on the part of 
its frequenters. In the two years following 
the death of the famous antiquary the 
citizens took the area in hand, further levelled 
the site, laid it out in grass plots broken by 
beds of flowers here and there, planted {tit 
with trees designed for welcome shade, and 


cut gravel paths at ‘right angles ihe the 
manner of garden formation in those days, 
when (vide Bacon’s ‘ Essays’) considerable 
attention was paid to this useful and 
attractive art of horticulture. 

The author of the pamphlet I have indicated 
eulogizes this public work, and takes occasion 
to point out how much more meritorious is 
the philanthropy that is exercised while the 
benefactor is yet living and in a position to 
supervise personally the administration of 
his bounty than when he leaves his benevolent 
designs to be carried out by his heirs or 
executors. 

The text is in the form of a dialogue 
between a gentleman ag sag joe a stranger 
and a provincial visitor to London) and a 
citizen inhabitant of the metropolis. 

The latter, after giving his companion an 
account of the past and then living worthies 
of London, continues: 

‘Thus have I made a briefe of some of our 
citizens, and their charitable actions, some 
done in their lives, the rest left to their executors, 
I have heard some of them hardly (or never) per- 
formed ” (sic). 

I suppose he means to say that he has heard 
that some of the benefactors’ intentions are, 
or have been, hardly (or never) carried out. 

‘“* Wherefore I wish men to make their own handes 
their executors, and their eyes their overseers, not 


forgetting this old and true proverb,— 

Women be forgetfull, children be unkinde, 

| Executors covetous and take what they finde ; : 

| If any one aske where the legacies became ? 

They answere, so God helpe me he died a poore man. 
There is now living one Master Dove, a Marchant- 
taylor, having many yeares considered this old 
&e. 

And so the citizen proceeds to illustrate his 
principle by giving an account of the origin 

of the well-known “ Bell-man of Newgate” 

dole, instituted while the donor was yet living 

and continued after his death by testamentary 
bequest. 

It will be observed that the citizen quotes 
the “proverbe” as being even then (1607) 
as old. 

En passant, it may be noted that the citizen 
explains the origin of the appellation “ Fisher's 
Folly,” and indicates the situation of the 
house, which—standing to the east of Moor- 
fields in what is now Devonshire Square, 
Bishopsgate—would be an object in the land- 
scape then well within the purview of pro- 
menaders in the “ Pleasant Walkes.” 

GNomon. 
Temple. 


Moatep Mounps (9 §S. v. 309, 399, 454; 


vi. 11).— 


S. T. seems to have supplied another 
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addition to Mr. Clark’s list of mounds. The | almost entirely on the fact that muoated 
earthworks at Owston are only referred to in | mounds are found at some of the places where 
Murray’s Lincolnshire’ as “embankments”; | the ‘Saxon Chronicle’ records the erection of 
they are there stated to be the remains of “the | burhs: a singularly small foundation, which 
formidable stronghold of the Mowbrays called | might be instantly provided with a “ mal- 
Kinnard Castle,” and to surround the church. | voisin” in the other fact that such mounds 
It would be interesting to know the authority | are found (as he admits) at many places where 
for S. T’s suggestion that “the mound | the erection of castles after the Conquest is 


was the site of the pre-Christian place of 
worship.” The neighbourhood of 
a church is the commonest place for a moated 
mound, as it is for manorial sites in general, 
the connexion being obvious enough. 

The fact is that these mounds were long a 
mere puzzle to most people, and, on the well- 
known principle of Nature’s abhorrence of a 


vacuum, any suggestion relating to them was | 


fondly adopted by those interested in the 
locality, call in a few years took rank asa 
“ tradition.” 

The example at St. Weonard’s, Hereford- 
shire, included with a query in my list (v. 
310), is called the grave of the patron saint of 
the parish ; it has been opened, and, accord- 
ing to Murray’s * Herefordshire, was “found 
to be of a sepulchral character.” This being 
the only information I have yet obtained, 
it may seem rash to include the example 
among “mottes,” especially as no ditch or out- 
works can now be seen; yet a sepulchral 
barrow with a flat top 60 ft. across or there- 
about is not common. 

Another case included by me with a query 
was Thruxton, Herefordshire. This also has 
been opened, and I was told contained bones 
and crockery—but not human bones. Murray 
calls it “a tumulus conjectured to be of 
British formation.” It has a flat top with 
an average diameter of about 50ft. The 
“Court” by which it stands (now a farmhouse) 
preserves the memory of the manorial cha- 
racter of the site. 

On visiting the extensive and very curious 
works of Barrow Castles, Lincolnshire, I was 
shown a plan of the last century on which 
they were described as “a heathen temple.” 

Again, the works at Downton, Wilts, have 
been claimed as a “ moot-hill,” apparently by 
reading “ mote ” (or “ moat,” as the Ordnance 
map has it) as “moot,” and accepting some 
formal garden terraces of a hundred years 
ago as seats for the wise men 

The great mound at Tunbridge, in Kent, 
was claimed as Roman or earlier because a 
coin of Constantine was found on it. 

A clergyman whom I met at Castle Rising, 
Norfolk, was at some pains to prove to me 
that the site of the castle was originally a 
“ Baal-hill,” or temple of the sun. 

Even Mr. Clark seems to rest his theory 


recorded. 

To return to Owston, the inclusion of the 
parish church within the earthworks of the 
castle (if correctly stated) is a rare case, 
though not without parallels, the most notable 
of which is perhaps the surrounding of the 
church of St. Mary, at Dover Castle, by the 
| so-called Roman bank. J. A. Rurrer. 


There is apparently no reason to doubt that 
local tradition is correct in giving to the 
mound at Owston, near here, the name of the 
Castle Hill. “There was a castelle,” says 
Leland (quoted in Read’s ‘ History of the Isle 
of Axholme’), “at the southe side of the 
Churchgarth of Oxtun, whereof no piece now 
standeth. The dike and the hill where the 
arx stood yet be seene. It sume time called 
Kinnard.” I suspect that Read, who closely 
follows Stonehouse all through his ‘ History,’ 
was indebted to that authority for this quota- 
tion ; but I have not Stonehouse at hand. 
However this may be, there is no doubt that 
the mound marks the site of the castle of 
which Leland speaks. Read says, “The site 
is a small eminence, containing about three 
acres of ground.” It would be more correct 
to say a small eminence in an enclosure of 
about three acres. Probably this is what our 
local historian meant, for he goes on to say 
that the mound “measures within the ditch 
270 paces ” and “still retains its ancient form 
as when the arx or castle was standing. The 
moat in one place is plain to be seen, the 


| sides being quite steep, as if newly cut.” I 


visited the place recently, and found it as 
described. Who Kinnard was, or whether 
there ever was any Kinnard, is not known. 
The name is thought by someto bea corruption 
of King Edward (the Confessor). The castle 
belonged at one time to the Mowbrays, and 
was destroyed (I am still following Read) by 
Henry IJ. in 1173. C. C. B. 
Epworth. 


IDENTIFYING JuNtus (9S. iv. 202; v. 509; 
vi. 33).—In acknowledging my obligation to 
Mr. Fraser Rak for additional evidence, I 
cannot admit that “all that has been written 
about the identity of Junius is mere guess- 
work,” a toss-up—heads or tails. By chance 
I learnt that Lord Grenville knew who 
Junius was, and that he and Lady Grenville 
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(née Pitt) had provided for revealing the 
family secret at a certain date. I admit the 
toss-up—-Pitt or Grenville. It was a genea- 
logical affair, but the elimination of one 
served to identify the other as Earl Temple. 
Guess is chancework. Conjecture is rational 
deduction from evidences of facts ; the greater 
and more varied their number the closer 
conjecture approximates to truth, until a 
stage is saa when the distinction is in- 
appreciable. 

My conjecture had been formed inde- 

ndently of ‘The Grenville Papers,’ edited 
oy Mr. W. J. Smith, otherwise I should have 
read them more attentively and spared 
myself the trouble of looking up Harry and 
Nan in the ‘Political Register’ (ii. 431). 

culled suflicient to displace Sir Philip 
Francis, not knowing that he had been ex- 
tinguished in the Atheneum (4 May, 1895) 
On the appearance of ‘N. & Q.’ I devoted 
the day to Mr. Fraser Rag, our best-in 
formed Junius-hunter. I do not share his 
opinion of Mr. Smith’s essay, over which 
Mr. Dilke seemed uncandid, though they 
agreed about the handwriting of Junius. 
Government oftices may have been supplied 
with similar paper, but impressed to dis 
tinguish the office ; and Francis’s letter in- 
forming his cousin that he was about to 
leave the War Office on his own account 
was bravado. Domestics give notice if they 
foresee dismissal. I took it that “his own 
pen” meant Junius’s pen ; the reply to Junia 
upsets Caleb Whitefoord’s claim. 

[I should infer from the information 
amassed by Mr. Fraser Rak that he does 
possess a burning desire to learn the name of 
Junius. He discovered that Crito, in writing 
two letters to George Woodfall, 1820, stated 
that he had “most of Junius’s papers and 
manuscript memorandums”; also that the 
letters were sealed with the identical seal 
used by Junius—facts most interesting ; and 
to identify Crito is the problem to be solved 
by aid of genealogical analysis. 

Crito was, [ have no doubt, related to 
Richard, Earl Temple, or Junius, whose 
favourite nephew, G. G. N. Temple, sue- 
ceeded to his title, and was created Marquis 
of Buckingham. He named his first son 
Richard after his uncle; his second son, 
George Grenville Nugent Temple, became 
Lord Nugent on his mother’s death. These 
brothers—Richard was then Duke of Buck- 
ingham—hunting together for private papers 
in the library at Stow, the duke’s seat, lit 
on a parcel in a, to them, unknown recess, 
containing original letters signed in the 


The duke hurried off with them to Drop- 
more, where his uncle, Lord Grenville, nephew 
of Earl Temple, at once recognized them and 
declared his intention of providing for their 
publication after his death, and the brothers 
promised secrecy :— 

“So my fat friend Lord Nugent tells me. 
Nugent 1s bursting with the secret, and I am 
bursting to obtain it. I wish I had heard nothing 
about it.”—Jnspector Magazine, 1827, p. 585 (see 11 
sqq-, 9 8. iv. 201). 

The narrative is taken from the diary of a 
member of Parliament who had been a Junius- 
hunter and a Franciscan before Lord Nugent 
told him of his mistake. This interesting 
story was soon followed by a denial in the 
same magazine, as in the cases of Woodfall 
and Almon, or of Caleb above. 

Lord Nugent, so excited over the discovery 
of Junius, was the person most likely to have 
prized and seemed the particular seal and 
the MSS. of Junius that remained outside 
the Dropmore packet. He was M.P. for 
Aylesbury, and printed a letter to his con- 
stituents, in 1820, * On the Catholic Question.’ 
On the title-page is a long quotation : “I look 
upon my Roman Catholic brethren as fellow 
subjects and fellow Christians,” &ec. (Bishop 
of Killala’s speech, 1793). He advocated the 
admission of Roman Catholics to all the 
rights and privileges of other British sub- 
jects, short of accession to the throne, which 
would be treason. He also printed a state- 
ment he made to the Rev. Sir George Lee, 
Bart., respecting the political claims of the 
Catholics, and passed in review the cruelties 
of both Catholics and Protestants : “ Queen 
Mary, weak, bigoted, and cruel, her husband 
a bloody despot, herself a willing agent in the 
hands of Spain and the tyrant of her people.” 
On the other hand, Calvin burnt Servetus, 
Knox defended the murderof Cardinal Beaton, 
and much more tu quoque argument, for which 
he ransacked old authors, as shown by his 
numerous foot-notes. He and Lady Nugent 
wrote ‘Legends of the Library at Lilies,’ 
among them a story of ‘The Odious Catholic 
Question,’ and he wrote the well - known 
‘Memorials of John Hampden,’ in two 
volumes. 

Mr. Fraser Rak says, “Crito had a know- 
ledge of Junius such as no person has yet 
displayed.” He had defended Junius in 
the Public Advertiser. Crito wrote to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, asking for information 
respecting Tillotson and others. The editor 
replied that Dr. John Prideaux, Rector of 
Exeter College, resigned in 1642 and died 
1650 ; Dr. Rob. Abbot was Master of Balliol 


proper and in the fictitious name of Junius. | College ; Bishop Earle died 17 Nov., 1665 ; 
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and Archbishop Wake died 2 March, 1736/7. 
Now Tillotson married Oliver Cromwell's 
niece, and John Hampden was Cromwell’s 
cousin ; Rob. Abbot wrote the ‘True Ancient 
Roman Catholic, dedicated to Prince Henry, 
son of James I. Of John Earle, Bishop of Salis- 
bury, Clarendon said, “ He never had nor could 
have anenemy.” Archbishop Wake said : “ It 
is not possible for a Bishop of the Church 
of Rome either not to be sufficiently in- 
structed in his religion to know what is the 
doctrine of it, or not sufticiently sincere as 
without disguise to represent it.” He also 
wrote ‘An Exposition of the Doctrine of the 
Church of England. John Prideaux, Bishop 
of Worcester, wrote ‘A Synopsis of the 
Councels.’ 

Such inquiries were so germane to the 
subjects on which Lord Nugent wrote that, 
taking everything into consideration, I do 
not hesitate to express a conviction that he 
and Crito were one. CEpiPus. 


The two contradictory letters signed 
Crito, and addressed to George Woodfall in 
1820, have no real significance, because the 
writer refers to the Junius papers in the 
abstract, not defining the author in the con- 
crete, say as Temple, Francis, or Boyd. As a 
fact Crito is concerned only with Garrick and 
his character. Now Mrs. Garrick, the actor’s 
widow, was still living in 1820, and may be 
supposed the only person who would object 
to Dr. Mason Goode interposing the word 
“rascal,” which Junius does not use, in con- 
nexion with the emphasized “ vagabond,” 
which Crito explains in three different ways. 
The seals referred to are not identical, for, 
while the wig is plain enough, the pose of the 
heads and the contour of the faces are totally 
different. A. H 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

A Genealogical and Heraldic Dictionary of the 
Landed Gentry of Great Britain. By Sir Bernard 
Burke, C.B. Edited by iehwesth P. Burke. 
(Harrison & Sons.) 

But two years have elapsed since we welcomed the 

appearance of the ninth edition of this monumental 

and authoritative work, and a tenth is called for 
and supplied. In the fact that but half the time 
has been occupied between the ninth and tenth 
editions that was consumed between the eighth 
and ninth, proof is afforded that the worth of the 

‘Dictionary’ is securing increased recognition. 

Changes other than those we noticed in drawing 

attention to the ninth edition (see 9 8. i. 419) have 

been made. One, indeed, is in a sense retrogressive 
in character, the whole of the work dealing with 

Great Britain being included in a single volume 

instead of extending over a volume and a half. 


The second volume will presumably contain the 
‘Landed Gentry of Ireland.’ It is needless to say 
that the space accorded to the English gentry has 
not been diminished. It has on the contrary been 
enlarged, close upon 1,800 pages being devoted to 
this portion of Mr. Burke’s task. Not easy is it in 
the case of a book so large in bulk and so com- 
prehensive in information to detect the additions 
and changes that have been made. The latter consist 
for the most part of augmentations of honours or 
those alterations which time brings inevitably in 
its train. Foremost in number, at least, among the 
additions are further coats of arms, which were 
first introduced in the ninth edition. Many of these, 
eg derived from book-plates, now appear 
or the first time; see Waddington of Ely Grange, 
Meade-Waldo of Stone Wall Park and Hever 
Castle, and others. Occasionally we have an entirely 
new entry, as Tweedie of Rawlinson, whose 
genealogy and arms, with the striking motto 
“Thole and think on,” are now first given. A 
history of the development of Burke’s ‘* Landed 
Gentry’ is furnished by us at the reference 9* 8. 
i. 419 previously mentioned. Like the ‘ Peerage’ 
and other works of Sir Bernard Burke which have 
been edited and continued by his son, its authority 
is unimpeachable. No genealogical labour can be 
carried on without constant reference to its pages. 
It is natural that in a time when the country is 
engaged in a difficult and costly war—costly, that is, 
as regards the expenditure of life—there should be 
recorded a heavy percentage of deaths. Entries 
such as “* Killed in action at Lindley,” “ Died of 
enteric fever at_Kroonstad,” are accordingly but 
too numerous. It will prove how much care has 
been exercised and how completely up to date is 
the work when we say that deaths are chronicled 
up to the middle of June. To most of our readers 
the praise of this book is superfluous. Some of 
them know better even than ourselves how indis- 
vensable it is. But one thing more can we add. 
f any other country can boast the possession of a 
work similar in scope or kindred in excellence we 
know not of it. 


Acts of the Privy Council of England. New Series. 
Vol. XX. a.p. 1590-91. Edited by John Roche 
Dasent, C.B. (Printed for H.M. Stationery Office.) 

As in the previous volume of this ably edited 

series, we find the matter of highest interest at 

the Council board the preparation of an expedition 
under the command of Sir John Norris to assist 

Henry IV. in his fight with the League. One 

of the most curious of the entries concerning 

this is the issue of an instruction to the Lord 

Mayor to withdraw a prohibition against killin 

oxen in Lent by the “* widdowe Kinge,” the said 

oxen being “for the provicion of victuelles for 
certaine souldiers that are to be transported into 

Brittaigne.” At the same time his lordship was 

instructed to be careful that, “under cullour of 

these, other beefes might not be killed” against 
the orders formerly issued concerning the killing 
and uttering of flesh during Lent. Some of the 
orders are disappointing in their brevity. We thus 
find instructions given to Sir Thomas Heneage 

Vice-Chamberlain to her Majestie” and “ Trea. 

sorer of her Highnes’ Chamber,” to “ paie unto her 

Majesty’s plaiers and servauntes for 4 severall 

interludes or plaies shewed and presented before 

her Majestie at the Court on St. Stephen’s daie 

Sondaie after Newe Yeere’s daie, the Twelvth daie, 
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and Shrove Sondaie last, the entier some of | 


xxvj" viij* iiij’, and by waie of her Majestys 
liberalytie and reward for the said Interludes the 
some of xiij" vi* viij* also.” How thankful should 
we not have been for the names of the interludes 
or plays exhibited and those of the participants 
in her Majesty’s bounty! Similar payments and 
rewards are accorded to the “‘ Lord Admyralle’s 
players. ” Passports accorded to maimed soldiers 
permitting them to proceed to various colleges and 
cathedrals, and, while waiting their turn to be 
elected as almsmen, to beg, are of frequent occur- 
rence. Lord Dudley comes before the Council 
several times as a litigant. Mayors, sheriffs, &c., 
are instructed to assist Capt. John Pretherche in 
taking such “ masterles men” as shall be fit for 
service in Ostend. Others who are not qualified 
for such service are to receive the punishment 
which should “be fitt for soche lewde persons. 

Innumerable entries of no less interest might be 
quoted. 


Agricultural Botany: Theoretical and Practical. 

By John Percival. (Duckworth & Co.) 
Books of this sort are very welcome. If only our 
farmers and gardeners would read them! They 
are notoriously behind growers of fruits and cereals 
in France and America in scientific knowledge, and 
often blame the ground where their own ignorance 
or conservatism is more truly responsible for failure. 
However, agricultural professorships and diplomas 
are in the air, and will, we hope, improve English 
methods. Prof. Percival is a practical, lucid teacher, 
and all who go through his book will learn a good 
deal. He begins with a survey of the anatomy 
and physiology of plants which is satisfactory. 
The practical section is good so far as it goes, but 
might he fuller. Among the Rubi we should men- 
tion the Cape blackberry as _a highly prolitic im- 
wrovement on R. fruticosus. We doubt if the ox-eye 
daisy is a sign of bad land, having seen it frequent 
in some of the best hay in two or three counties. 
Lucerne is an instance of a plant the French have 
made much more use of than ourselves. It gives a 
splendid crop, as the author points out. Gorse is 
not really “ unprotitably gay,” but forms, we are 
told, very nutritious fodder. There is a good 
chapter on the potato family. Deadly nightshade 
is, fortunately, rare, but Solanum dulcamara is 
often tempting to children, and common. More 
definite information might be given as to the plants 
injurious to cows as fodder, and also a means 
of distinguishing the mushroom from unpalatable 
fungi, and watercress (to which, by-the-by, we 
have not noticed a reference among the Cruciferx) 
from its umbelliferous imitation which often grows 
with it. The section on smut and various forms of 
rot is full and valuable. Practical questions are 
given throughout, and work with actual examples 
is wisely insisted on as necessary. 
Don Quixote and British Art. By H. 8. Ashbee, 

F.S.A. 
Mr. ASHBE rE, a known authority upon the illustra- 
tions to ‘Don Quixote,’ has printed for private 
circulation an interesting and important paper with 
the above title, read in April last in the gallery of 
the Royal British Artists. 

We are always glad to receive evidences of local 


interest in science and antiquities like Furness Lore 
(Kendal, T. Wilson). This is vol. iii. No. 2 of the 


results achieved by the Barrow Naturalists’ Field 
Club, which also makes excursions into literature 
and archeology. Some of the records are quite 
valuable, only the club should secure the services 
of a competent Latinist to look over its printed 
papers. Some of the inscriptions are wrongly 
printed, as a knowledge of Latin metre would 
show, and not correctly translated. Mr. Harper 
Gaythorpe has worked hard as editor. 


Mr. R. HepGer WALLAcE has reprinted from 
the Transactions of the Natural History Society of 


| Glasgow a highly interesting collection of data, 


with a full bibliography, concerning White Cattle : 
an Inquiry into their Origin and History. Every 
possible source of information has been used, and 
the author’s industry is most praiseworthy. Sepa- 
rate monographs such as this are of real value. 
There is, by-the-by, an interesting, if brief reference 
to the subject in the fifth chapter of ‘ The Bride 
of Lammermoor.’ Scott talks of “‘a dingy white, 
or rather a pale yellow”; but the fine shotograph 
of a bull of the Chillingham herd, which forms 
pe Vii., seems to figure as bright - coloured a 
yeast as the “‘niveus juvencus” of P. asiphiie. A 
sentence on p. 247 would make the unwary suppose 
Hesiod a Roman. The author writes that he will 
be glad to forward copies if any of our correspond- 
ents would like one. 


Mr. Henry Frowpe has published, in a series of 
pamphlets, catalogues of his various exhibits at 
the Paris Exhibition. To the merit of the papers 
we have borne frequent testimony, and not a few 
of the books have been reviewed in our columns. 
It remains to pay a tribute to the bindings, many 
of which are of unusual beauty. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WeEcannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


Livine (“ Tipping’ *).—The discussion your 
communication would be apt to provoke is not 
suited to our columns. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH ANI FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE D 


The ATHEN ALUM for July 21 contains Articles on 


MR. FIRTH on OLIVER CROMWELL. 

PIONEERING on the CONGU. 

The HISTORY of SURREY 

The MEDLEVAL BYZANTINE PERIOD. | 


NEW NOVELS :—Enoch Willoughby; The Beautiful Mrs. Leach ; 
Revengeful Fangs. 


ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 

BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

MILITARY BOOKS. 

RURAL SKETCHES. 

TALES of ADVENTURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS in 1990; DEL VIKGILIO'S EPITAPH on 
DANTE; ‘The AGNOSTIC ANNUAL’; SOME NOTES UPON the | 
WORD “TINY”; The BIBLIOGRAPHY of WALTER SAVAGE | 
LANDOR ; NOTES from PARIS. 


ALso— | 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE : — Christmas Island; Mathematical Literature; Library 
Table; Astronomical Notes; Geographical Notes; Pleistocene 


Man in the Thames Gravels ; Gossip. | 


FINE ARTS :—Heraldry in Relation to Scottish History; Library | 
Table; Illustrated Catalogues; A Bell of John Danyell; Sale; 
Gossip. 


MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—The Elizabethan Drama; Recent Publications ; Gossip. 


The ATHEN {UM for July 7 contains Articles on 

CONTINENTAL LITERATURE. 

BOOKS on EUROPEAN POLITICS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The BIRLIOGRAPHY of WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR; SALE; 
WINGFIELD'S ‘TRUE DISCOURSE’ of the PORTUGAL VOY- 
AGE. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—The Aborigines of Tasmania ; Societies ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—The ROYAL ACADEMY, BLACKFRIARS CHURCH; 

| 


Atso— 


H. T. Buckle’s Portrait ; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week 
DRAMA :—Garrick and Drury Lane ; Gossip. 


RAMA. 


The ATHEN ALUM for July 14 contains Articles on 

The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 

A BOOK on CHINA 

PUBLICATIONS of the OXFORD HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

A PIONEER of our INDIAN TRADE 

EARLY HISTORY of ENGLISH POOR RELIEF 

NEW NOVELS ;—Kobert Orange , Little Anna Mark; The Minister's 
Guest; His Laurel Crown; The Kobber Troops of Circumstances ; 
Many Daughters; The Increasing Purpose; Caged! Chateaux de 
Cartes. 

SPORTS and PASTIMES. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 

SHORT STORIES 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

OUK LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The JESL ‘DANTE’; A NOTICE of SPENSER; ‘The AGNOSTIC 
ANNUAL’ 

ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP 


SCIENCE :—The Ascent of Mount St Elias; Botanical Literature 
Geographical Notes; Anthropological Notes; ‘The Regiment of 
Lyfe’; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip 


FINE ARTS High Crosses of Castledermot and Durrow; New 
Prints , Congress of Archwological Societies; Mr. Arthur Hughes's 
Landscapes ; Blackfriars Church ; The Wallace Collection; Sales ; 
Gossip 

MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—The Idea of Tragedy ; Sale ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for June 30 contains Articles on 


COLLECTED WRITINGS of G. W. STEEVENS. 

The BANKING HOUSE of COUTTS 

JACOB of JACOBABAD 

A COLLECTION of FOULK-LORE. 

MR. LE GALLIENNE on MR. KIPLING. 

BUDDHIST SACRED LITERATURE. 

NEW NOVELS :—Voices in the Night; The Person in the House ; 
ga Hero; The Thorn Bit; Vanity'’s Price; The Haunted 

PATRISTIC LITERATURE. 

HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

MARY of GUISE; The TWO-HANDED ENGINE in *LYCIDAS '; 
SALES; FUREIGN PRINTING of ENGLISH BOOKS; BUKNS’S 
‘AULD LANG SYNE’; The HARLEY PAPERS. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—Sir J. Fayrer’s Recollections; Library Table; The Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich ; Tumulus of the Bronze Age at Glassonby ; 
Astronomical Notes ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip 

FINE ARTS :—Defensive Armour and the Cross-Bow; Sir Thomas 
Lawrence; Library Table; ‘the Wallace Collection; Pinwell’s 
Pictures ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 


DRAMA :—The Cave of Illusion ; Library Table; The ‘ Agamemnon’ at 
Bradfield ; Gossip. 


The ATHEN UM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, 


And of all Newsagents, 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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NOW KEADY. 
A CHEAP POPULAR EDITION OF 


THE DAILY ROUND. 


Demy 32mo, 424 pages, cloth, flush edges. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 

Hitherto the cheapest edition of this well-known work has been issued at Three Shillings, a price 
which, it has been stated, is prohibitive to many who would otherwise wish to possess a copy. 

In response, therefore, to the frequently expressed suggestion of many of the Clergy, both at home 
and abroad, and with a view to render the work more extensively useful among a wider circle of readers, 
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